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'*■•■ * S. HADJIS A WAS 

(Cyprus) 



TIOiACIANS ON Tflli IS LANE OF CYPULS 



One of the three components which contributed 
towards the formation of a Bulgarian national identity 
and the first Bulgarian State in 681 A. C. were the Thra- 
cians. In their capacity of renowned warriors they were 

used by their conquerors as mercenaries in military cam— 

1 
paigns for beyond the Thracian territory. In the present 

study we are going* to follow them on their long journey 
to the island of Cyprus, 

Situated at the easternmost part of the Medi- 
terranean Cyprus was always an apple of discord between 
the ancient powers. The island was, and still is, a base 
for commercial and military enterprises. Its wealth of 
copper ore and aboundance of timber suitable for ship- 
building were two other main factors which played a de- 
cisive role for the island's destiny. Oriental and west- 
ern cultures met here and influenced one another. Cyprus 
was often a battlefield for internal conflicts, but most 
strife was directed towards the liberation of the island. 
In one such situation during the reign of Evagoras I of 
Salamis (411-386 B. C), Thracian mercenaries were invol- 
ved for the first time. Later on, during the wars for sup- 
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reraacy over Cyprus between the Successors of Alexander the 
Great, particularly during the Ptolemaic domination (294- 

58 B. C.) of the island, more and more Thracians were in- 

/ 2 

volved to the extent of forming a xo^vov (regiment). 

Evidence for the earliest Thracian presence on 

the island is a funerary stele, accidentally uncovered in 

1936 near the village of Lysi, The village is half-way 

between Salamis and Kition (today the towns of Famagusta 

and Larnaca). (Plate 1). It represents a warrior carved 

in a hard marble-like Cypriote limestone. According to 

art historians the workmanship is Cypriote and of tlje 

' 3 

highest quality both in local or in wider Greek terms. 

The stele, of which both extremeties are missing is 76 
cm. high and 55 cm, wide. The surface of the relief and 
some of the warrior's features are defaced. 

The warrior is shown in three-quarter view fac- 
ing left; he is fully armed, wears a metal helmet with a 

ponytail crest; and his body is protected by a close fit- 

* 

tins corselet in his right hand he fiolds a lance and in 
his left a round shield which forms a background for the 
body. The hilt and upper part of the sword tucked under 
his left arm, bunging from a strap which passes over his 
shoulder are visible. To the right of the head is a Greek 
inscription reading 

AIONYLIO (-) 
KAPAIANO(-) 
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The final letters are missing. Most probably the 

inscription was originally in the genitive, which is the 

4 
normal formula. We learn that the warrior, called Diony- 

sos, is from Kardia, situated on the north coast of the 

Thracian Chersonese. L This is the only case where we have 

not only the ethnic origin of the dead warrior but his 

home town as well. In view of the above and considering 

the quality of the funerary monument we must conclude 

that Dionysios was a very important person. 

Dikaios dates the stele on stylistic grounds to 
the first half of the V century II. C. and associates its 
erection with the troubled times during the Persian wars. 
In fact, Mitford attributed the inscription to the third 
century B. C. in which case it must be a secondary addi- 
tion to the monument. it is rather difficult to accept 
the coincidence that a Thracian warrior in Thracian armour 
could be found two hundred years later to serve as a stele 
for a man coming from Kardia. 

In a major publication of the monument bv Vero- 
nica Wilson "Dionysios of Kardia" has been identified as 
possibly one of the Thracian warriors who came to Cyprus 
under Chabrias in 388 to 337 B. C. and was killed near Ly- 

si, where the battle between Greek Salamis and Phoenician 

7 
Kition probably took place. The early IV century 3. C. 

is the most likely date considering that the monument is 

the work of a Cypriote sculptor working; far away from the 
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Greek classical centres, ignoring the developments of his 
time. This is possible because the island was isolated from 
Greece during the Persian domination. 

The second monument proving the Thracian presen- 
ce on the island daring the Hellenistic period was found 
in 197f> during excavations of our department at the site 

of the ancient city - Kingdom of Amathus, east of Limas- 

8 
sol t wn J (Plate 2). The stele was discovered next to an 

important built tomb and was used along with other slabs 
to cover a shaft tomb of unknown date. It is a plain rec- 
tangular slab of hard yellowish limestone with the lower 
part missing. Its present height is G7 cm. tuvd its width 
23 cm. The inscription written in Greek capital letters 
set in three lines reads 

TAAY 
KIAL 

6PAIH 

The stele is date;i on epigraphic evidence to- 

i 

wards the end of the IV century or the beginning of the 
third century :j. C, This is the period when the Cypriote 
Kingdoms were abolished and the wars for supremacy over 
Cyprus between Ptolemaeos and Antjgonus followed by bis 
son Demetrios Poliorcetes ♦ It is probable that Clafkins , 
a Thracian warrior, was killed and buried in una thus du- 
ring this period. This new discovery proves a Thracian pre- 
sence in areas other than Salamis and Kit ion where it was 
previously well known. 
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Another slab used as a grave marker, which was 
found at Larnaca in i'395, demons t rates that Thracian mer- 
cenaries were also engaged in Kit ion. This funerary stele 
constitutes a collective enitaphe of mercenaries who were 

* 

9 
killed in Kit ion during the Ptolemaic domination. The ty- 
pe of the letters is not contradictory to this period. The 
inscription written in Greek capital letters set in eight 
lines reads 

* 

K)<y>iftrcto(s) 
T£j>)rcvo(<;) 

The third mercenary namely Terpnos is a Thra- 
cian. 

The only monument which speaks of a massive Thra- 
cian presence on the island was found in 1890 by the Bri- 
tish excavations at the temenos of Zevis in Salamis. This 
was a pedestal of blue marble inscribed on three sides. 

Above and below were socked holes for the feet of statues. 

10 
Although defaced one of the inscriptions reads 
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The inscription, published a year after its dis- 
covery, speaks of a Thracian KqlVo~v (regiment) on Cyprus 
during the Ptolemaic period (294-^8 \\. C). The pedestal 
is now in Salamis, which since 1974 is under the Turkish 
occupation and therefore inaccesible to us. 

From the short archaeological and historical 
survey on monuments related with Thracians on the island 
of Cyprus, we see that for a long period of time covering 
more than three centuries, Thracian mercenaries were li- 
ving and fighting in Cyprus* Sometimes for the libera* 
tion of the island, as did Dionysios of Kardia at other 
for the sake of their masters who sought to gain supre- 
macy over Cyprus. In any event Thracians were in Cyprus 
over a long period. Whether some of them went back to their 
country or they remained for ever on the island is some- 
thing we will never know. 



NOTES 



1. Thucydides IV. 129. 2, V. 6. 2, 4. 

2. Hill , G., A History of Cyprus, vol. I, Cambridge, 1949. 
3» Vermeule , C, Greek and Roman Cyprus, 3oston, 1976, pp. 

27, 28. 
4 * Wilson , V., The Lysi warrior relief, I*DAC, 1970, pp. 103- 
111. 
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6. Dikaios , P., A Guide to the Cyprus Museum, 3rd edi- 
tion, Nicosia, 1961 and RDAC, 1936 pp. 108-109. 

7. Wilson, V., dp. cit. 

8. This stele is published here for the first time. The 
information concerning its discovery was kindly given 
to me by my colleague Mr. M. Loulloupis who is exca- 
vating the site of Amathus. 

9. BCH, 1896, p. 338. The stele belongs to a private col- 
lection and for various reasons is not accessible to 
us. 

10. JHS XII, 1891, p. 195. 
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r. HAYa3 ; I1 
(Japan) 



PROCESSES OF THE HISTORICAL DEVELOP>ENT OF 
THE NOMADS IN THE EAST AND THE WEST OF THE 

EURASIAN STEPPES 



From ancient times in the Eurasian steppes rose 
and fell various nomadic empires: Usiung-nu, Sien-bi, Ju- 
an- juan, T'u-chueh, Uyghurs, Ch'i-tan - in the east; Scy- 
thians , Huns, Alans, Avars, Protobulgars, Khazars - in the 
west. Can't we find out any socio-economical and political 
developments in the history of these nomadic peoples? In 
Japan I have studied the history of the nomads in the east- 
ern part of the Eurasian steppes. In this paper I will main- 
ly treat of it, and in conclusion will compare it with the 
history of the Bulgars. 

Nomadic production was unstable and limited. The 
state which was only based on the nomadic production could 
not exist. Therefore it was necessary for nomadic empires' 
maintenance and strengthening to expand other economical 
activities: plunder, trade, agriculture, handicrafts. 

Hsiung-nu, the first nomadic empire in the east- 
ern part of the Eurasian steppes , very often invaded and 
plundered the northern frontier of Han-China. It seems 
that the word of "plunder" suggests gold treasures and 
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silk goods. However according to the Chinese historical 
sources, the objects of their plunders were exclusively 
livestocks and human beings. Also in the battles with 
Chinese army Hsiung-nu brought many Chinese captives to 
their territory. Besides these some of villagers of the 
frontier who did not endure the painful poor life ran 
away to the territory of Hsiung-nu. The purpose of the 
Great Wall was not only to defend the state against bar- 
barians 1 invasions, but also to prevent the Chinese pea- 
sants from running away. 

What did they do in the territory of Hsiung-nu? 
1 think many of them were engaged in agriculture and handi- 
crafts. Soviet archaeologists excavated Ivolga "gorodisce" 

of the iisiung-nu period in Transbaikal. There were discove- 

* 

red the bone tools and the fragments of earthenware with 
Chinese hieroglyphs, and grey pottery which is just like 
Han-Chinese one. While S. V. Kiselyov presumed that the 
inhabitants of this "gorodisce" were the settled ifsiung-nu, 
A. D. Davydova rightly considered them as the Chinese in 
her first report. It is very often seen that nomadic em- 
pires removed Chinese inhabitants to the far northern area 
(for example, 3ien-hi, To-ba Wei, Ch'i-tan Liao). Ivolga 
"gorodisce" was a center of agriculture and handicrafts in 
the northern territory of Hsiung-nu but its existence did 
not last long maybe because of its unsuitable conditions 
for agriculture and the collapse of the Hsiung-nu Limp ire. 
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After the Hsiung-nu period agriculture did not develop so 
much and big walled cities were not built. 

Above-mentioned situation continued till T'u- 
chiieh period. In the meantime some rulers attempted to 
build walled cities, 3ut their intentions were not rea- 
lized, because they were firmly opposed by aristocracy 
who did not desire to forsake their independent life in 
vast steppes. For instance, Bilga Qaghan (7167-734) of 
the Second T'u-chiieb Khanate desired to build a walled 
city just like Chinese one. But the prime minister K61 
Tegin remonstrated against him and explained: although 
the population of T'u-chiieh is smaller than one provin- 
ce of China, T f u-chtieh is equal to T'ang Empire in mili- 
tary affaire, because T'u-chtieh people are nomads and 
combatants, and if they have a walled city and rely on 
it, they can not oppose Chinese army. 

This situation completely changed, when the 
Uyghur Khanate was found. The second (but the founder in 
fact) Qaghan Ko-l§ (747-7T>9; also called Mo-yen-ch'o) 
ordered the Soghdians and the Chinese to build two wall- 
ed cities: Ordu-haligh and llay-baligh. "Gorodisce" Por- 
bazhin in Western Tuva which was investigated by the So- 
viet archaeologist 3. 1. Vainstein was built probably al- 
so during his reign. According' to the Islamic traveller 
Tamim ibn-Sahr agricultural fields spreaded out around 

r 

the capital, Ordu-baligh. 3, V. Kiselyov found agricultu- 
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ral sites in Kara-balgasun (Ordu-baligh) • 

Between the Uyghur Khanate and the previous no- 
madic empires there were also other differences: settling 
down of the ruling class, conversion from the primitive 
shamanism to Manichaeism, centralization of the power. The 
difference is seen also in their foreign policy. The Uy- 
ghurs invaded China only once during the Khanate's exis- 
tence (744-840). On the other hand the Khanate expanded the 
silk-horse barter trade with T'ang-China. Of course the pre- 
vious nomadic empires traded with China, but their quan- 
tities are not to be compared with the trade quantity by 
the Uyghurs. The ruling class of the Uyghurs preferred the 
beneficial trade to the risky plunders. The third Qaghan 
Mou-yu (759-779) was warlike. lie invaded Northern China 
and plundered livestocks in the year of 778. In the next 
year he intended to invade China with a larger force. His 
prime minister, Chieh Yii-ch' ieh-ssu remonstrated against 
the reckless invasion hut the Qaghan did not accept the 
advice, and then the prime minister raised a coup d'etat 
and killed the Qaghan. Thus the ruling class of the Uyghurs 
selected not a plunder but a trade. However the refusal of 
plunders resulted in cutting off a supply source of pea- 
sants. In order to resolve this consistency it was necessary 
for a nomadic empire to get a better agricultural zone with 
peasants in its own territory. Thus the Ch'i-tan Empire 
Liao (916-1125) deprived Northern, China of some provinces. 
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In other words; the Uyghur Khanate got out of 
the stage of tribal union and prepared for a state system, 
and then Ch'i-tan Empire accomplished it. 

Can we observe a similar process of the histori- 
cal development in the history of the western part of the 
Eurasian steppes , too? I think the Protobulgars and the 
Khazars are corresponding to the Uyghur s. The Khazars 
built their capital, Itil on the delta of the Volga and 
promoted trade activities. The Asparuh's Protobulgars who 
had more or less experienced a settled way of life migra- 
ted to the Lower Danube and also built cities. The First 
Bulgarian State basically attempted to hold friendly re- 
lations with the Byzantine Empire and expanded trade rela- 
tions* Khan Tervel (701-718) concluded a treaty with Theo- 
dosius III (715-717). According to the fourth clause of 
the treaty the two states were obliged to seal every trade 
goods. By the way the Bulgarian State could colect taxes. 
It means the First Bulgarian State attached importance to 
the trade. The following Bulgarian Khans, especially Krum 
(803-814), Omurtag (814-831), Presian (836-852) attempted 
to annex whole Thrace and Macedonia and controlled the 
Slavs who had already become settled agricultural people. 
In this sense we can consider the First Bulgarian State as 
a parallel to the Uyghur Khanate and the Ch'i-tan Empire 
Liao. 
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Eonrapbi Ke o6paTHJiHCb k KaraHy c )Kano6oH Ha BH3aH 
THiiueB , HapyniHBiuHX mhp. Ha 3tot pa3 KaraH yxce He aoBonbCT- 
BOBancH TeM, *ito ero nofltfaHHbie BepHynHCb k HeMy. HecMOTpn 
Ha Bee flHnnoMaTH^ecKHe yxHiupeHHH IleTpa, eMy yaanocb yMHJio- 
CTHBHTb BenHKoro KaraHa numb nenoPi 6oraTbix aapoB h ycTyriKH 

^aCTH BOeHHOft A06bmH. 
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I. BOBA 
(USA) 



THE PANNONIAN ONOGURS , KHAN KRUM AND THE FORMATION 
OF THE BULGARIAN AND HUNGARIAN POLITIES 



The beginning of the political entity that ap- 
peared on the Lower Danube in 861 and become known to the 

* 

Byzantine writers as "Bulgaria" go back at least to 632. 
It was at this time that Kubrat organized in the vicinity 
of the Sea of Azov several lesser federations of mainly 
Altaic clans into a polity in which the "Onogoundoroi" 
(Nikephorus 24, 10.) played a leading role. The "Gnogoun- 
doroi" are being referred in some other sources under the 
name of "Onoguroi" . 

Upon Kubrat* s death the mainstay of his power - 
the fighting men, servants and cattle - was divided, ac- 
cording to the inheritance practicies prevailing in pasto- 
ral societies, among his five sons. The military strenght 
of the divided patrimony having been weakened, the neigh- 
boring realm of the Khazars succeded in dispersing the 
five families of Kubrat ! s clan. Four of the defeated bro- 
cners escaped and resettled in the Balkans and Central 
Europe. They probably lost most of their cattle but took 
with them their fighting men and their servants, and res- 
tored a political existence as independent entities, or 
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associated themselves with other existing polities. The 
fifth brother joined the Khazar federation. 

The division of Kubrat's realm was in principle 
not different from the division of the retainers of, and 
territories controlled by, Clovis, or the periodical re- 
distribution of the lands and subjects of the Piast clan 
of Poland before 1300. As in the case of the Merovingians, 
Piasts and other patrimonial realms of the early Middle 
Ages, there was a definite political continuity between 
the realm of Kubrat on the Azov and the realm on the Low- 
er Danube of his third son Asparukh. This is attested by 
the very fact that Theophanes (ca. 313) named the territo- 
ry from which Asparukh came "palnia Doulgaria y megaly", 
i.e. the old, "great" or first, in contrast to Bulgaria on 
the i;anube of his own times, for which on occasions the 
term "Bulgaria minor" was used (for the use of "megaly" in 
the sense "first, old, removed by one generation", cf. Bo- 
ba; "Moravia's History Reconsidered", pp. 82-83). 

The legal continuity of early medieval polities 
is evident not from the permanency of a homeland of the 
constituent clans, but from the continuity of respective 
ruling families. In other terras, during the early middle 
ages political formations could move from place to place, 
from "old" to "new", the legal continuity for the "mobile 
polity" being carried by the clan or family in the leader- 
ship position (cf. e.g. the leading clans of the Visigoths, 
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Vandals, Lombards, Avars, each of the in control of a fe- 
deration of changing ethnic composition, yet periodically 
relocating the center of their realm). 

It was also Theophanes who, among the Byzantine 
writers, used for the Danubian Bulgars not only the name 
forms "Boulgaria, Boulgaroi" , but also a combined defini- 
tion "Onogoundouroi Boulgaroi", attesting again to the po- 
litical continuity between the polity of Kubrat led by the 
clans of the V "0nogoundoroi/Onogurs" , and the Danubian Bul- 
gars of his own times* 

The territory on the Lower Danube was occupied 
and organized into a new realm under Asparukh, son of Kub- 
rat moved with his clan and retainers ca. 670-680 into Pa- 
nnonia, where he continued to control his share of the Ono- 
gurs/Onogundurs in association with the Avars (Theophanes, 

m 

Bonn, pp. 446-9). The Onogur-liulgars of Kubrat 's youngest 
son, as confederates of the Avars, controlled most probab- 
ly the south-eastern part of Pannonias and territories 
along the Southern Morava River, toward the Varder river, 
with a center in Sirmium, as attested by the name Onogo- 
ria used for Sirmium. 

The political consciousness of the Pannonian 
Onogurs, like that of the "Bulgars" on the Lower Danube, 
was based on loyalty to their respective ruling families, 
both descending from Kubrat. A dynastic-political conti- 
nuity of the Danubian Onogur-Bulgars is evident from a 
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preserved list of a their khans in a genealogical order 
from a certain Avitochol. The list was composed apparent- 
ly before the times of Krum, since he is not included into 
the list. There is no such genealogical list for the Pan- 
nonian Onogurs, but there is evidence that Asparukh, the 
founder of the realm on the Danube , and the leader of the 
Pannonian Bulgars were brothers. Furthermore, there is 
reason to assume that the Pannonian Onogurs had an "oral 
history" of their khan's ancestry even ca. S00, when the 
Avar-led federation was defeated and the Onogur-FTulgars 
removed themselves from Pannonia (ca. 303). Support for 
such an assumption is provided by ethnology. 

It is a well-known fact that families and clans 
in illiterate societies keep the memory of their ancestors 
alive for several generations. "Even today many Monteneg- 
rin elders are able to recollect orally through twelve or 
more descending generations in their respective patrilines" 
(Barbara Kerevsky-Halpern in "Balkan Studies", 1978, p. 
216). "Unter den Noma den kannte jeder seine Abstammung bis 
ins siebente Glied. Den Untersuchungen im 19. Jahrhundert 
nach habe manche die Namen von 14 Urahnen festgehalten und 
auch die wichtigsten Taten gekannt" (Perenyi in "Studia 
Slavica" 22 , 1976, p. 361). In the case of the first known 
"dynasties" of early medieval polities the lenght of the 
list of the generations in the ruling clan or family ex- 
presses the actual continued existence of the controlled 
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polities (cf., e.g. the Ruriks or Piasts). Therefore, one 
may assume, that not only the Danubian Bulbars but also 
the Pannonian Onogurs could well remember that their lea- 
ding clan*s ancestry goes back to Kubrat » This conscious- 
ness of dynastic continuity could prompt the Pannonian 
Onogurs to seek after their defection from the Avar fede- 
ration a new association, on legal basis, with their cou- 
sins accross the Danube. Such a course of events could ex- 
plain the sudden change of the ruling family among the Da- 
nubian Bulgars. Here the family of Asparukh was replaced 
in 803 by a ceratin Krum. 

Krum's ethnic identity or political associations 
prior to S03 is still subject of speculations • Mutaicev, 
Palauzov and Ostrogorsky, among others, have suggested 
that Krum was the leader of the Pannonian Onogur-Bulgars, 
but their opinion, although very persvasive and apparent- 
ly correct, has not been supported by viable evidence. For 
the Pannonian homeland of Krum a set of logical arguments 
was asembled and presented in 1979 by Peter Koledarov 
("Politiceska geogrofiia na srednowekovnata Bulgarska 
Lrzava", vol. 1, pp. 11-13, 16-20, 32-36 etc.). One must 
take note of the fact that Krum, the founder of the new 
family of Khans, could not have been a stranger to the Da- 
nubian Bulgars. If he had conquered Bulgaria on the Danube 
as a stranger to the Bulgars, then the Byzantines would 
have given the conquered territory a new definition based 
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on the name of the polity of the conquerors. However, a 
change of leadership inside the polity could have occur- 
red in the form of a family feud and subsequent "coup 
d'etat". In other terms, the Onogurs who defected from 
the Avar federation as a result of defeats at the hand 
of Charlemagne's forces in 795-803 moved accross the Da- 
nube, as sources attest, to the steppes between the Da- 
nube and the Tisza and parts of present-day Transylva- 
nia, and joined the federation of their former ethnic 
and political associates, the Damibian Onogur-Bulgars. 
Since the leading clans of the two neighbouring politi- 
es were related, the Khan of the Pannonian Onogurs could 
claim the right to lead the federation if opportunity 
presented itself. From the point of view of the boyars 
of both subdivisions of the new federation, and from the 
point of view of the Byzantine court, the change of lea- 
dership was a family affair, hence the continued use of 
the term "Bulgaria" for the realm, and "Julgaroi or Ono- 
gundur/Bulgaroi" for its people. 

An argument in favour of identifying Krum with 
the leader of the Pannonian Onogurs is provided by a let- 
ter written in 917/920 by Nikolas Mystikos, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, to Symeon, Czar of the Uulgars: 

M ln the past the Persian army was encamped un- 
der these walls (i.e. Constantinople)... but they were 
destroyed and only their name is now remembered... But 
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even before the Persians the Avars, whose descendants you 
are, attacked this great city for a long time,.. But they 
were destroyed, and nothing whatever remains of them" (P. 
G., vol. Ill, p. 81). 

Since the addressee of the letter was Symeon, a 
descendant of Krum and not of Asparukh, the remark that Sy^ 
meon's family or forces (note the plural "descendants you 
are v ) had Avar ancestry may reflect that the court in By- 
zantium was aware of Krum's Avar associations before he 
assumed leadership of the Danubian Bulgars. 

The "Avar" descendancy of Symeon could not have 
been an ethnic or genealogical one, because, in the wards 
of Nikolas Mystikos, "nothing whatever remains of them". 
Since the Avars have disappeared, Symeon* s "descendancy" 
must refer to his ancestors 1 political association with 
the former Avar federation. The well-informed Byzantine 
Patriarch, with access to court documents and written his- 
tories, would not have associated Symeon with the Avars, 
if Symeon had been a descendant of the Asparukh family, 
and no^ of the Krum branch of the Kuhrat clan. Indeed, the 
Bulgars, who, according to Moravcsik 1 s listing, appear in 
the sources under fifteen different ethnic or political 
names, never appear as Avars, and the Avars never appear 
as Bulgars. Furthermore, a defeated "ethnic" Avar leader 
could have hardly gained the upper hand over an intact 
Bulgar army, or have alined acceptance as "khan of the Bul- 
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gars", while the Onogurs, who escaped defeat, could have 
been a welcome new component to the existing Bulgar— Slav 
federation in need of added strength in the face of a 
Frankish military advance toward the Balkan interior and 
also against Byzantium. 

The deprecatory association by Nikolas Mysti- 
kos of Symeon with the Avars reflects only the fact that 
Krum was once part of the Avar federation before he assu- 
med a role in the federation of the Danubian Bulgars. The 
Patriarch's message contained in the recalling the past 
political associations of Symeon' s ancestry amounted to 
a warning that Symeon * s realm might expect a fate simi- 
lar to that of the Avars. 

The sudden outburst of military activity on the 
part of Krum (ca. 804-814) may be explained by the virtu- 
al doubling of his forces due to the merger of the Panno- 
nian Onogurs with the Danubian Bulgars. Krum was able to 
inflict several decisive defeats upon the Byzantine ar- 
mies. He made a drinking cup out of Emperor Nikephor's 
skull. The Chronicle of "Anonymus Belae Regis" knows a 
certain "Keanus magnus dux Bulgariae" in control of the 
territories between the Danube and Tisza rivers and of 
the foothills «f the Northern and Transylvanian Carpa- 
thians, the regions to which the Pannonian Onogurs retrea- 
ted after the dissolution of the Avar federation. Since 
"Keanus" was, indeed, "dux Bulgariae", who ruled after 
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the defeat of the Avars, he must be the person known to 
the Byzantines under his personal name of Krum. The term 
"magnus" in Krum's title has the meaning "the old, the 
first", i.e. the oldest or first in the new family of ru- 
lers. The same "Anonymus" relates that the Hungarians of 
Arpad met in the Carpathian Basin, east of the Danube, 
and in the foothills of the Northern Carpathians, the 
"Sclavi de terra Bulgariae" , transplanted there by "Kea- 
nus magnus dux Bulgariae", obviously, from Bulgaria pro- 
per, after the merger of his new acquisitions in the Car- 
pathian Basin with his "inheritance" of Bulgaria proper 
along the Lower Danube. 

A descendant of Keanus, dux Salanus, was in con- 
trol of the foothills of the Carpathians at the time of 
the arrival of the federation led by Arpad. This dux Sa- 
lanus is referred to by Anonymus Belae Kegis both as des- 
cendant of Keanus, and as, a relative of the "dux"of the 
Danubian Bulgars as of S95. Salanus, therefore, was a 
"dux" over a patrimonial share of the realm created by 
Keanus ca. 805. Salanus fled to Bulgaria proper, but his 
"Slavs from Bulgaria" accepted Arpad as their lord and 
leader. At that juncture, most probably, the Greeks, 
Franks and Slavs begun to name their new neighbours "Oun- 
groi, Ungari, and Vengri", name forms derived from the 
alternate name of the Bulgars; Onogurs. 

The name forms "Oungroi", "Ungari", etc. for 
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the entire federation of clans settling in the Carpa- 
thian Basin after 895 reflect the name of only one com- 
ponent part of the federation, namely that of the Ono- 
gurs. In addition to the Onogurs, the federation was com- 
posed of Uralic (Finno-Ugric) Megyers and of Iranian Ka- 
vars (Kavaroi)» Some oriental (Persian and Arab), Dyzan- 
tine and Western (Latin and Slavic) sources seem to sup- 
port the argument that the merger of the Onogurs with a 
people known as Majgharijja occured only shortly before 
890 (Uoha, "Nomads, Northmen and Slavs", pp. 77-101). So- 
me new groups that attestedly joined the federation after 
895 could well have been the military contingents of Sa- 
laaus or of other Onogundur-Bulgars (cf. the "Black Bul- 
gars"). For that possibility there is argument based on 
the information provided by "Anonymus Belae Regis", that 
the people who entered Transylvania and subsequently set- 
tled in Pannonia only in the Carpathian Basin received the 
name of "llungari". Prior to the final formation of the fe- 
deration led by Almos and subsequently by Arpad the peop- 
le of a ceratin Levedias, who are to be associated with 
the Finno-Ugric ethnic component of the federation, were 
still known to Constantine Porphyrogenitus as "Non-Turks" 
(i.e. a people not related to the Altaic Onogurs). 

While the people of Levedias were still around 
the Volga River ca. 880-890, there were Onogurs active in 
the Carpathian Basin and in Bavaria at least since 863. 
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Onogurs were active in the vicinity of the Lower Danube, 
most probably, since 311 (cf. Boba , op. cit., pp. 79-80). 
Their presence in the Carpathian Basin and adjacent regi 
ons is attested for the entire ninth century. Liutprand ^ 
(T. 5, 13) knew that the Prankish realm was separated 
from the "Ungari" by some artificial obstacles, a defen- 
se line. Such was the situation during the lifetime Em- 
peror Leo and before the fall of Moravia, hence before 
the settlement in the Carpathian Basin of Arpad's recen- 
tly constituted federation of clans. The defense line was 
constructed by Charlemagne (Vidikund I, 19) , obviously 
after the Frankish-Bavarian conquest of Pannonias, the 
hills of Transdanubia and parts of the Danube being the 
new frontier. Hence a political power east of the Pran- 
kish and Moravian realms, across the "clusae" or "opus", 
could only have been represented by the remnants of the 
Avar federation, namely the "Ungari" of Liutprand, These 
"Ungari" were invited by the Franks to fight against the 
Moravians on short notice, hence they could not have been 
from a remote location. Naturally, these invitations had 
to be facilitated by the removal of the defense lines, as 
was done by Arnulf and reported by Liutprand. The "Ungari" 
expelled by Charlemagne and the "Ungari" invited on short 
notice by Arnulf against the Moravians could not have be- 
en other than the Onogurs of the former Avar federation, 
the people of Krum east of the Danube and some splinter 
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groups east and north of the Carpathians. 

The Annals of Fulda, one of the best sources 

for the study of the ninth century developments in the 
Carpathian Basin, refers to the "Ungari" of Liutprand 
under the name of "Avari" or "Avari qui Ungari discun- 
tur". Both forms, used interchangeably, reflect the fact 
that the "Ungari" were once part of the "Avar* 1 federation 
(s.a. 394, 395, 896, and 900). In addition, Onogurs were 
active inside Bavaria in 862, 381, and possibly in 882, 
while the political formation associated with the name of 
Levedi shortly before 895 was still east of the Don while 
the clans of Almos were somewhere between the Dnieper and 
the Lower Danube. (For details, see my "Ethnogenesis of 
the Hungarians...", Ferdinandy Festschrift, 1972, pp. 
211-216.) The merger of the Finno-Ugric Megyers with the 
Onogur-Bulgars is reflected in the fact that the tribal 
federation that settled about 895 in the Carpathian Basin 
is referred to in sources by outsiders by the name of the 
component known to them from earlier encounters, namely as 
Onogurs (cf. my book "Nomads, Northmen and Slavs", pp. 74- 
84.). 

It appears than reasonable to assume that the Da- 
nubian Bulgars and the Onogurs of Pannonia, both descen- 
ding from the Onogurs of Kubrat, were united once again 
by Khan Krum in 803/804. Part of that reconstituted fede- 
ration, and possibly some other Onogurs from the former 
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Avar federa ion marauding outside and inside the Carpa- 
thian Basin, joined up with the forces of Almos and Ar- 
pad. Thus the name-forms "Ungari" , "Ungri" , "Hungarians", 
"Ungroi", Wengry" , "Ugri" etc, reflect the presence of a 
strong Bulgar-Onogur component in the medieval "magyar" 
political "natio"; the "Natio Ilungarica" . 

This brief survey of the common roots of the 
earliest history of the modern Bulgarian and Hungarian 
nations did not consider the role played in the ninth 
century developments in the Carpathian Basin by the po- 
litical realm referred to as Moravia. Tatishchev has 
'brought to the attention of scholars the need to study 
the close association between Qulgars and the Moravians* 
A close scrutiny of the sources, in fact, would reveal 
the involvement of the Moravians in the history both of 
the Danubian Bulgars and of the Pannonian Onogurs before 
and after 395. 
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SPANISH CIVIL WAR IN THE WORKS OF f 
ERNEST HEMINGWAY AND DIMITER DIMOV ^m 
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The civil war in Spain inflamed the imagination 



of writers the world over, as no other civil war has done, 
because in it the progressive mankind saw a fight for "hu- 
man dignity", to use Einstein* s phrase. As the Spainish 
Republic was challanged by the growing dascism, which 
wanted to test its new war machinary in preparation of the 
holocoust of the Second World War, sensative and progressive 
people, the world over came to the Republic's support. "The 
conscience of the world wanted to rescue the Republic, and 
obscurantism wanted to overthrow it", says Dimov in his 
novel "Damned Souls". 

Ernest Hemingway in America and Dimiter Dimov in 
Bulgaria are among scores of writers who wrote to defend the 
Republic, to defend "human dignity" against the forces of 
"obscurantism", against fascism. Hemingway wrote a novel, 



tit* 



For Whom the Bell Tolls" and a play, "The Fifth Column". 

Dimov wrote a novel, "Damned Souls" and a play, "Rest in 

Arco Iris". Before the civil war in Spain Hemingway had 

written books on Spain and war; however the war in Spain 

changed 'his views both on war and Spain. Spain cesses to 
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be the Spain of Pampalona Fiesta, of dangerous and pas- 
sionate bullfighting. The old romantic Spain is dead. In 
the new Spain human destiny is being decided as awakened 
masses struggle against the menace of fascism. Heroes of 
the new Spain are simple peasants. The war also, now, is 
not merely blind and meaningless killing. It has now ac- 
quired a meaning. Thoses, who kill know whom and why 
they are killing. They kill so that "all may live". If - 
in "Farewell to Arms" the opposing soldiers are bound by s 
their common hatred for the warmakers, in "For Whom the 
Bell Tolls"they fight, atleast the republicans for some ,4 
thing each of them personaly believes in. The pessimism ^ 
of the earlier novel, in which the hero makes his "sepa-^{ 
rative peace" gives way to a new optimism, in which eve— ^ 
ry individual is bound in a community of purpose. Each 
one fights for a common peace. I 

Hemingway* s experience of the Spainish Civil ,>#? 
War marked a new stage in the develpment of his art, in 
a further widening of his vision. His hero, though still h 
living his own life and individually answerable for him-, 
self shares a common fate. He now has ideals, which are #** 
higher than life, for which one can lay down one's life.i 
Both life and death, now acquire meaning. The earlier | 
code got modified: though the end still is death, yet ma&*\ 
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has a mission. The new code does not merely require "Dy- 
ing with grace", it requires dying for a purpose. 

In "Farewell to Arms" war's cruelty and mean- 
inglessness is counterpoised to human values represen- 
ted by the love of Henry and Catherine. In "For Whom the 
Bell Tolls" the love affair and the war are complementary. 
Robert Jordan has a mission to perform, both in blowing 
the bridge and in the psychological restoration of Maria 
to whom "things were done" by the fascists. If in "Fare- 
well to Arms" the hero deserts the war for his beloved, 
in "The Fifth Column"Philip gives up his for the cause. 

Hemingway is not a reflective writer, but a 
lover of action and manly sports. Therefore, we get in 
his novel and play not an analysis or insight into the 
forces responsible for the tragedy, but a statement of 
sympathy for the suffering. Hemingway, the man no doubt, 
understood the universal significance of the cause. He 
collected money, gave public speaches, wrote introduc- 
tions to books on the subject, besides writings commen- 
tary and helping to film a propaganda documentary, "The 
Spanish Earth", yet in his novel and play, he does not 
present the struggle in its epical dimension. He concen- 
trates on episodes, on individual acts of heroism or per- 
sonal defeats. Instead of an analysis of the dilemma of 
the Spanish society, we have an analysis of various un- 
successful military offensives of the Republic, or a de- 
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tailed discussion how to blow the bridge. Indeed, the 
entire war, in the novel is symbolised in the bridge. 
"Bridge is the Republic" , say Pilar, Of course Heming- 
way can not be blamed for not doing what he did not set 
out to do, but one must admit that he does not explore 
all the possibilities that the subject offers. Somehow, 
all that the war seems to mean is the proper manoeuv- 
ring of tanks and the correct use of artilary. Always 
a great enthusiast for method, he raises it to the le- 
vel of ethics, so that the right way of doing a thing 
becomes the right thing to do. Fascism in Spain would have 
been beaten, if the Republicans knew how to fight. This 
limitation of the vision mars the total effect of the no- 
vel and the play. His subject matter has epical dimen- 
sions and requires a deeper and a wider treatment. Heming- 
way in this respect fails to do justice to spainish war. 
What he offers us in the novel and the play is not the 
sweep of history, but individual feats of heroism, sing-* 
le victories and defeats. The mass of people, who were 
the real heroes remains hidden. 

Dimiter Diraov is cast in a different mould; 
he is reflective and philosophical. In a certain sense, 
he is an anti-thesis of Hemingway, both in his method and" 
vision. These authors serve as an ideal illustration of ' 
Rahv's formulation of "Red skins and pale faces". Indi- 
vidual characters, with their all consuming passions are 
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important to Dimov, but he never lets them decide issues* 
His interest lies in ideas and movement of history, in 
"life progressing according to its inexorable laws". Li- 
ke Hemingway, Dimov also wrote a novel and a play on the 
war in Spain. If Hemingway wrote his play under daily bom- 
bardment in the desieged city of Madrid, Dimov wrote his 
novel in similar circumstances. A large part of "Damned 
Souls" was written at the front, where Dimov had been 
sent to look after horses. Only a few months earlier, in 
march 1944 he had returned from*Spain with the plot for a 
story, which he later turned into his famous novel "Dam- 
ned Souls". 

Dimov 1 s experience of the last stage of the 

Second World War and the daily socialist revolution at 

home had the same role to play in his development, as the 

Spainish Civil War in that of Hemingway. On 23.4.44 he 

wrote to prof. Mosco Moscow: 

"The story promises to come out astonishingly 

silly, because, at present I find myself in a maze. The 
Catholic-view of life of the Spainish is basically dif- 
ferent from our, and on the other hand man can not escape 
from its influence. For myself, I have not been able to 

explain and take position" - on the subject. 

The following months provided him with the f ram- 
work of ideas in which to place the story. The philoso- 
phical sub-structure of "Damned Souls" was provided by 
the September Revolution. He owes to it both his class 

approach, as also the epical dimension of the novel. 
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"Damned Souls" is a novel about the Spainish Ci- 
vil War, with hardly any description of the war. Dimov 1 s 
intention is not to describe a saga of bravery and coura- 
ge, but to trace the historical necessity of the doom of 
the ruling class, or the "sated", as he call it. War is 
only one of the manifestations of this process. Ueredia, * 
Fany, Murrier, Jack and Clara are all damned souls be- 

i t t . y" 

cause they are the "sated", because, they belong to the 
"class which life itself has condemned", because, they 
have "broken with the meaning of life". 
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"1 could compare the spainish church to some 

■■v*n 
wondrous machine for reigning over people, which holy 

fathers from Vatican have brought to perfection", wrote -: 
Dimov in his travelogue "Castilian winter". In this "won- 
drous machine" Dimov symbolises the entire ruling class, 
and in the epidemic the misery of the other class, of the 
starving and the down trodden. It is left to the Jesuits 
to invent vaccines and run hospitals. Historically they 
have run their course, so they have no other role in this 
sea of misery except to bury the dead. Instead of control- 
ling the epidemic, they only spread it further, Wlien Fany 
asks Murrier to try Heredia's vaccine, he rails: "our ex- 
periments with the vaccine are down right criminal. The , 
inoculated are reacting with high temperature and heart .* 
weakness. We are simply turning these people into virus > ^ 
carriers. w n . M:: , V ;,, ;i ^ ;> u. >.*•,:■:. : .-^- ^^s; ^.; r ^ac^fm: 
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He, however, agrees to carry on the experiments 
because he also belongs to the "sated". Another represen- 
tative of the same class believes that the epidemic will 
of itself disappear after reaching its "climax". Obvi- 
ously the "sated" have no remedy for the suffering; they 
only help in spreading it till Sergeant Martinez makes 
a bonfire of the Jesuits' hospital and take other prac- 
tical measures to eradicate it. 

Ostensibly the novel has very little to do with 
the war as such. Indeed here there are no victors and no 
defeated - only the proud march of history. In this Di- 
mov differs from Hemingway, for whom there are two sides 
to the war and one must defeat the other. In "Damned Souls" 
the outcome of the war is immaterial. Heredia's defeat does 
not lie in the hands of the anarchists who wanted to take 
him away, but in the revolt of Brother Domingo, in the loss 
of faith if Father Olivarez and in the desertion of Gon- 
zalez. Similarly in "Rest in Arco Iris", the issue is not 
if Ines, Sebastian and Father Santiago will succeed in be«* 
traying the Republicans, but in the moral regeneration of 
Pilar. In the return to moral health and dignity of Pilar 
and her deranged father lies the victory of the Republic. 

Similarly, when we examine the use of love by the 
two authors, we get two different approaches. While Hem- 
ingway uses the love between Maria and Jordan to emphasise 

values of humanity, which are challenged by fascism. The 
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almost sublimated love experience of Maria and Robert 
Jordan, when contrasted with the mass raping of Maria by 

* 

the fascists iterates the nobility of the republican cau- 
se. Dimov uses love relations between his characters, or 
rather their attempts to establish such a relation, em- 
phasises the impossibility of establishing a normal love 
relation by the "sated" because of their ego and ulterior 
motives. Various pairs: Fany - Heredia, Fany - Murrier, 
Clara - Jack, Clara - Murrier, Ines - Julian, Ines - Es- 
tanislav and others make futile attempts and fail, while 
in Carman's pride and longing for her Hiacinto, and in 
Pilar' s sacrifice we have a healthy and vibrating basis 
for relationship between man and woman. 

Despite their different approaches to their sub-* 
ject, both writers are bound together by their humanism, 
by their staunch defence of the poor and the suffering, by 
their anger against injustice. Though Hemingway still 
lacks an assertive and "optimistic humanism" in that he 
still does not have faith in a happy future, in the fi- 
nal victory, yet his earlier individualistic and lonely 
heroes now share a common destiny with the masses* Dimov's 
humanism is not linked with individual fates. When he 
talks of individuals, he sees them as bearers of historical 
necessity. Though the individual may be doomed, humanity 
marches ahead. 
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G. VIJ 
(India) 
DEPICTION, OF VILLAGERS IN THE WORKS OF 
ELIN PELIN AND PREMCHAND 

In one of Premchand's novels, "Love Abode", 
written in 1923, one of his characters say to his fellow 
peasants: "You people laugh as if a peasant is nothing, 
as if he lives only to slave for the landlord. In a news- 
paper which I get, it is written that in Russia peasants 
rule. There they do what they like. Near Russia, is another 
country Bulgaria, There recently, peasants haveyremoved 
the king from throne and a council of peasants rules there." 

The reference is to the Bolshevik Revolution in 
Russia and to the election of Alexander Stamboliiski to 
power in 1919 and 1920. The bulgarian farmers, who brought 
their party to power and the Indian farmer, who rejoiced 
at the event, though separated by thousands of miles from 
each other, were yet linked in a common fate, as they li- 
ved and suffered similarly. Their writers, Premchand in 
India and Elin Pelin in Bulgaria wrote at about the same 
time, 1900-1935. In both countries was a period of many 
important changes, especially in the villages, where a 
majority of people lived. 

Premchand wrote at a time, when the National In- 
dependence Movement had begun to pierce through the iso- 
lation of dormant rural masses, making them a little aware 
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of their unenviable condition. Elin Pelin's writing falls 
between two important dates of bulgarian history: 1878, 
when Bulgaria got independence and 1944, the year of the 
Socialist Revolution. The most important period of Elin 
Pelin's writing coincides with the time when the romance 
of the independence struggle had given way to scepticism 
as the new government heaped new taxes, as the poor, down- 
trodden villagers realised that the only distinction the new 
masters had, was that they were bulgarian. Ordinary villa- 
gers, whose spirits had been awakened by the struggle for, 
independence, had now begun to react actively to their cot}~ 
dition and to challenge injustice. A new revolt, as yet 
simmering, had begun to take shape in the villager's con- 
sciousness. The sporadic revolts in bulgarian villages at 
the turn of the century attracted the attention of writers 
and thinkers to the terrible suffering of villagers. This 
was the time of the bulgarian narodnichestvo movement. Sca- 
res of writers and reformists got interested in the vil- 
lagers' problems and suggested theories for reforms and 
uplift of peasants. The early writings of Elin Pelin show 
a marked influence of this movement. Soon, however, he t 
grew out of this reformist trend, and as he matured, he 
content himself by only objectively painting the condi- 
tion of the peasants, refraining from suggesting any so- 
lutions to the peasants' misery. His later and best sto- h 

ries present a picture of a restless mass of villagers, * 
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suffering but not defeated, in every possible way chal- 
lenging their exploiters, 

■#> 

Premchand's villager is different. He is passive, 
not merely tolerating, but often justifying his miseries 
and the tyranical order. The suffering, of the Indian vil- 
lager in the first quarter of the century resulted from 
his manyfold slavery. First their was political slavery 
of the British (till 1947 India was a colony of the Bri- 
tish)* Then he was economically crushed by the landlord, 
the village usurer and the revenue collector. To top it 
all, the village priest had him trapped in a labyrinth 
of century old unjust and mortifying rituals and blind 

faith. He was, besides tied by rigid social customs, 

2 
practicies and divisions. Trapped in this hopeless si- 
tuation, without even the help of education, the indian 
villager had learnt to resign himself to his lot. 

Thus, while Elin Pelin writes about the villa- 
ger in the process of waking up, Premchand writes to aw- 
aken his villager from passivity. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that while Elin Pelin can trust his heroes to de- 
fend and fight for themselves, Premchand himself comes 
out to defend them and to act as their spokesman. 

The tyo writers have realistically painted the ■■ 
tormentors of the poor peasants in the two countries. 
They are the same. In the village itself there are the reve- 
nue collectors, the village priests, the usurers and the 
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village mayors. In addition to them, from outside come 
the police and court officers, and other city officers. .( 
In their stories and novels, the two writers have given 
a vivid account of these villains* In Elin Pelin's story 
"The Other World" the thought of the cruel revenue col- 
lector haunts poor old Mateiko even in the other world, 
and whose very absence makes "the other world" the real 
heaven. Similarly in Premchand's "The Winter Night" Haiku 
gives away the little money he had saved to buy himself , 
a blanket to the landlord's agent and spends the cold > 
winter night out in his field without a blanket. In his 
despair, he lets animals eat away his ripe harvest, be- 
cause he is too cold to chase them away. 1 

The city magistrate, who comes to confiscate a 
peasant's grain in Elin Pelin's "Andreshko" is another com- 
mon figure. While Elin Pelin's hero gets rid of him by his 
cunning, Premchand's characters always have to bribe them 
away, even though they are innocent. 

Then there is the indian zamindar or landlord 
and the bulgarian chorbadjia, who always find it conveni- 
ent to tease and rape peasants 1 wives, sisters or daughters 
Perhaps the crudest of all are the village usurers: bul- 
garian likhvaries and indian sahukars. It is they, who 
make a villager's life hell. Often they are also the vil- 
lage priest. The memory of the priest, from whom old Ma- 
teiko had borrowed money chases him even to the next world. 
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In Premchand 's story "A Kilo and a Quarter of Wheat" poor 
Shankar borrows a kilo and a quarter of wheat to enter- 
tain a "godly man" and ends up by becoming a bonded slave 
to another "godly man", because he could not return the 
small measure of wheat he had borrowed, which in seven 
years turned into an enormous heap, because of accumula- 
ted interest. In an Indian village, the brahmin, the 
"godly man", not one, but the whole community rules over 
other so called, lower castes, specially the "untouchab- 
les". The worst form of cruelty in indian villages then 
and to a large extent even now is that of brahmins and 
other 'higher castes' to the shudras, the "untouchables". 
In a very touching story, "Thakur's Well" Premchand writes 
about the daring attempt of an "untouchable" woman to draw 
water from the well of a village "high caste", because 
her husband is dying and the well of the "untouchables" 
has no pure water, She does not succeed in her attempt, 
and returns home to find her husband drinking the stin- 
king water from their well. Very Often, Premchand, like 
Elin Pelin laughs at the hypocracies of priests, exposing 
their real faces behind their masks of piety. 

While the exploiters and tormentors of poor vil- 
lagers are the same and the two authors deal with them in 
a similar manner, the response of the exploited to their 
condition is different. They often share many qualities 

like simplicity, love for hard work and the instinct to 
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protect themeselves, even with a little cunning. Yet in 
their vital response to their exploitation they differ* 
While Elin Pelin's peasants actively respond %o their con* 
ditions, those of Premchand are despairing and defeated. - 
Elin Pelin's villager struggles, sometimes by personal 
revenge as in "Crime, Belated Harvest", at others by cui**< 
ning as in "Andreshko". The peasant may make fun of his 
exploiter, or as a last resort express it in total hatred 
for exploitation and the exploiters. & 

Premchand 9 s peasant is like Elin Pelin's Bone < 
Krainenets, helplessly watching his cow die apd leaving the 
field unplauged* His powerty and the impossibility of ex- 
tracting himself from the situation forces him to resign 
himself to his fate. The few pennies, that villagers col** a 
lect to buy a shroud for the dead wife of the hero of "The 
Shroud" is too much money to be spent for the dead* So 
the father and the son spend it to get drunk. That at least 
helps a little. Similarly, in "The Winter Night" Haiku 
lets beasts eat away his ripe crop, rather than leave his 
warm place near the fire. Either way his life would not 
change. Such is their despair. There are a few stories and 
novels, in which «t hey do not accept their fate. They challen- 
ge and protest, though rarely revolt. The finest example is 
the novel cited at the start. This novel and a few other 
stories were written under the influence of October Re- 

volution. Such protests only reflect wishfull thinking oitT 
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the part of the author, and not the peasants' actual res- 
ponse. Such passages are not the best amongst his writ- 
ing. Premchand was aware of this, and therefore in his ma- 
turest novel "Offering of a Cow' 1 , Hori, the central charac- 
ter dies in despair and misery. The author offers neither 
hope nor solution. This novel is considered to be the greats 
est artistic chronicle*of an indian village of that time. 

The growth of capitalism was another factor which 
was changing the face and the life style of villages. The 
old, simple life style was beginning to be threatened by 
new materialstic values. The biggest impact was on family 
relations. Its impact in Bulgaria was greater than in In- 
dia at the time the two writers were writing. This was so, 
partly because indian capitalism was weaker and partly 
because, indian feudalism was stronger and stricter. One 
of the obvious results of the introduction of capitalism 
was that the earlier love and pleasure, with which the 
peasant tilled his land were now changing to bitterness 
and duty, to labour to produce wealth. Allientation of H y 
peasants from their land as a result of either acquisi- 
tion of village land for building a factory or as a result 
of villagers going to cities in search of work or attrac- 
ted by its pleasures, bred greater despair. This is often 
reflected in the devil-may-care attitude or in heavy drink- 
ing. ' 

The two writers have written about the break down 
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of the old communal spirit and the growth of individua- 
lism. The concept of togetherness giving way to a pas-* 
sion for individual enrichment, often finding expression 
in the breaking of the family structure. A new generation 
of proletariate is horn to get lost in the moral cor- 
ruption of industrialising cities. These changes can be 
found more frequently in the works of Elin Pelin. His 
short novel "Geratsite" is one such moving tale of the 
breakdown of patriarchal life style. In the widening j 
gap between the city and the village culture, Elin Pe-* 
lin's farmers make a front against the city dweller, whom 
they call "pantalondjia" or the "pant man", to fight 'ag- 
ainst the new corrupting influence of cities* 

t 

Premchand also shows the fight between the two 
cultures. His young characters also run away to cities in 
search of work or attracted by its pleasures, and often 
fall victim to its corruption. 

The two writers have, in their inimitable ways 
understood and expressed sympathetically the reality of 
their villagers life. While Elin Pelin' s geroes stand out 
for their vitality, Premchand' s characters carry the irony 
of their age. ' r: '}, '■■■■■■-.■» v. .'■-■■ ^■■■^■,-^ 
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NOTES 

1. Elin Pelin lived from 1877 to 1949, His important sto- 
ries had been written by 1914. Premchand lived from 
1880 to 1936, His writing period was from 1900 to 1936. 

2. Social evils about which Premchand has written are: 
Caste division: Traditionally Indian society has been 
divided into four castes* Originally the division was 
on the basis of profession, but later on got frozen 
into rigid hierarchy* A person's position in the hi- 
erarchy was determined by his birth. The four castes 
are: 

Brahmins: The highest caste* Its responsibility, at one 
time was to deal with all religious and educational mat- 
ters* Later, other castes encroached upon their reserve 
of education, but interpretation and enforcement of re- 
ligious texts and rituals continues to be the monopoly 
of Brahmins* 

Kshatriyas: The caste of warriors. Its duty was to de- 
fend the state. All kings belonged to this caste* 
Vaishyas: The caste of traders and merchants* 
Shudras: the lowest caste, which had the duty of ser- 
ving the other three castes* Dirtiest of all jobs like 
scavanging and butchery were reserved for them* They 
were supposed to be untouchable and were so addressed. 

They were the most opressed and had little rights. 
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Biradri: A concept of community in which members were 
rigidly required to adhere to community practices. Non 

■ ■ ■■■! ■., y. 

adherence led to ostracism and/or exorbitant fines. 
Widow-marriage: Remarriage of widows or marriage in 
another caste or community was strictly forbidden. 
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- , . ; Thousands of kilometers separate the two coun- 
tries, but in recent year* India and Bulgaria have eeme 
closer than ever* Incidentally » the tw* countries have a 
similar history of centuries-long alien rule - India un- 
der the British and Bulgaria under the Ottomans and the 
annals of their national struggles are filled with innume- 
rable sacrifices for independence* 

Even during the dark days of forign domination 
the Bulgarian people showed keen interest in the exotic ' v 
land of India and nurtured great love for the people* In 
the distant past many travellers 9 stories were popular 
among Bulgarians and particular mention can be made of the 
book by Alexandrian Kozma Indikoplevat who visited India. 

The first emotional contact between the two coon* 
tries was established when Rabindranath Tagore paid a vi- 
sit to Bulgaria in 1926 for two days, 16 and 17 November. 
At the invitation of the House of Arts and Press, Tagore 
who was then touring Europe was invited to visit Bulgaria* 
Mr. Dimo Kasasov, Chairman of the House and Minister of 
Information t accompanied Tagore during his stay in Bulga- 
ria. Mr. Kasasov recorde a detailed account of this memo- 
rable visit thus; /With a special coach released by the 
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Ministry of Railways we awaited the poet at Tsaribrod, 
where Yugoslav authorities let us enter without Pass- 
port* I was accompanied by Prof. Assen Zlatarov, the 
writer Anna Kamenova, Mr. Buchkov from the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and Dr. Mine he v. a little after our arri- 
val in Tsaribrod the train from Belgrade carrying the poet 
appeared* Ve had been informed that Tagore was travelling 
in a special coach and we took our position where the coach 
was likely to stop* Slowly, with somewhat feminine care, 
the poet descended from the train followed by two ladies 
and two gents. Rabind anath wore a light grey robe almost 
reaching upto his ankles, and had a long and pointed vel- 
vet cap." 

Trie Dragoman station on the Bulgarian side was 
overflowing with people and students with flowers in their 
hands* It was a memoraole occasion for literally the whole 
city of Sofia turned out on tne streets to welcome the 
great poet and philosopher from India* 

The Weekly *&ast"> in its issue of November 28, 
1926 observed, "At the sight of the huge assembly of crowds 
in the Sofia station, it was felt with pleasure as if th 
religion of mankind has returned". The Weekly wrote the 
caption of the picture of the poet thus: "Here is a man 
who hfes withnessed the God H * 

To the brief address of welcome by Mr. Dimo Ka- 

zasov, Tagore replied, "I do not understand your language, 

'KM 



but I understood what you said. The language of beauty 
and love originates in the heart off the earth and reaches 
straight te the heart of *an* Ve speak different tongues 
but with the same feelings and thoughts* We not only ex- 
press thes», but also share then autually. And this is the 
greatest joy of our soul - joy which leads to its final 
enancipat ion . " 

Tagore was put up in the first floor corner roost 
of Hotel Imperial. It was difficult for the management to 
ward off the swelling crowds who wanted to meet the poet. 

On the next day, November 17, a public meeting 
was convened at the Free Theatre. Although the entry fee 
was kept quite high, the tickets were simply grabbed and 
the visitors had a hard time to enter the hall making 
their way through the large crowd tfyat had gathered out- 
side. As Tagore appeared on the stage the wood-panelled 
hall of the Theatre trembled at the [stormy ovation from 
the Public. ^ 

Tagore delivered a memorable speech which shook the 
hearts of the Bulgarians. He said, "Europe - this is a mad 
house where people dance on the graves of their sons." 

■ 

Tagore added, "You are a young people with a 
simple heart which is not yet corrupted by western civili- 
sation. I was in countries where the physical and material 
are valued most and I was among the circus of naked power. 
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But you are a people who 



lave a desire to become a part 



of the spiritual world. Y»u are a people who believe la the 
ideals of the future... Aid I conclude you are a highly 
gifted people." 

The poet further added, *I do not cone to you 
as a poet and philosopher, but as a poet I wish to tell 



you that I an one of you 
which I can perceive, I < 



I an a poet who sings for love 
an feel, has filled your hearts. 



I come here to stress wkgfit is required to regenerate hu- 
manity and which 1 am an humble servant - love among the 
people. I belong to a nation with a youag literature not 
overshadowed by the atmosphere of western literature which 
is often imposed upon thi reader. I come from a country 
where we are nearer to nature, to the nan and to the people 
and where more clearly and more completly we can grasp the 



longings and aspirations 



of the world. Our literature was 



not afraid of the critic's judgment which more often than 



not leads to diversion, 
amount of humanism they 



We value the works in respect of the 
include. We are simple, unware of 



propaganda and indifferent to their clamours. Dear to us 



are our folk songs and pur lyrics. In them we find the 
values which are foreign to the complicated and rich Euro* 
pean literature. 

There was a tendency in my motherland to fall in 
for everything which came from the West. This imitation 

leads to hypocrisy. Hy father and I were always against afty- 
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thing implanted artificially. What I have created is enti- 
rely ay own. It is sincere and I believe, it is true. Our 
critics did not know whether to accept or reject me. Their 
denial did not despair me. On the contrary , it strengthe- 
ned my spirit. When 1 wrote my work* on the banks of the 
Ganges, I never thought that I was vritting for someone 
else* As a young boy 1 never liked school and my teachers. 
1 was disobedient. Disobedient, because 1 searched for 
freedom. 

Only in my fifties 1 felt {a necessity to get 

i 
acquainted with the outer world and 6ne day 1 appeared in 

London with the manuscript of "Gitanijali". I read a few 

poems from it to an intimate griup b^it dod not notice any 



interest among those present, 1 felt humiliated and wan- 
ted to run away* Next day, however, words of praise ap- 
peared in the Press and I became knovn to Western readers* 
Nevertheless, I am a man of the East and remain a& East- 
ern poet. 

I believe that you have a (treat literature and rich 
folk poetry. I am convinced that you are not yet contamina- 
ted by the deceit and depraved skill jof the West and its 

i 
i 
i 

schools. You are not like those synthetic flowers fresh 
and scintilating to look at, but in fpct dry and without 

any fragrance. j 

i 

Our two peoples have this ih common that they are 

young and for this I believe that I shall be understood. by 
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you. I believe that great talents are hiding among your 
people' and from my heart I wish you happiness* " 

After the speech, Prof* Stefanov read in Bui* 
garian some extracts from the "Gardener", and Rabindra- 
nath recited them in Bengali. 



.ru 



t , 



in response t* pressing demands from all sections 



of the people, the talk 



was repeated next day. Tagore ad- 



ded a few words, lie sail, "When 1 arrived here 1 knew I 
have been accepted as yiur own poet, and felt that I have 
found home in your hearts, and now as the end of our me- 
eting draws near, 1 prepare for the road with sincere gri- 
ef. In moments when I snail have to say "goodbye" to you* 1 fe< 
how strongly the reminiscences of our meeting bind me* Ibey 
will remain indelible and 1 shall leave your country with 



this satisfaction that 



the music of 



infinitely 



great aad priceless resounds our common feelings. Though 
separated, 1 shall always remain near to you with reminis- 
cences of such a wondejrful visit* 

i 

1 am not preacher, neither an orator or philosopher f 
1 am a poet and wish t|o read you a few small poems which 
express the universal feeling for fraternity and solidarity 

among the people." | 

I 
To the storey applause that followed the perfor- 

i 
mance which sounded more like songs than a recitation, Ta- 
gore replied: 
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"Hy words aire unmaeessai^* I {m^ 
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sympathy towards me. People express their sympathies throtuch 
feelings which language cannot express. With such feelings 
I say you "goodbye" and wish your tpuatry happiness and all 
round prosperity*" 

At the banquet which the bouse of Arts and Press 
arranged at the Bulgaria Hotel Tag ore replied to the toasts 



raised by the 



manov: 



of the House 



and Prof. Ivan Sish- 



I do not know your language, but from the music 
of your words I can grasp the underlying cordial feelings. 
I regret very much that I had to deliver ay talk in the 
English language and not in my own tiongue. In the music of 
the Bengali language you would have best understood what 
moves me. Here I have found not onlv kindered hearts but 
also many things common and near to ;he Indian people, both 
in art and life. I shall carry this nearness to our people 
and shall carry this nearness and shill guard its warmth 



inside my heart." 



Tagore left 



55 years back, but he is 



still in the hearts of the Bulgarians. His words came true 

for them, for the world. Tagore said "I came to Europe 

considering it a duty to tell the people that without 

friendship and understanding among trie nations, the contem- 

j 
porary civilisation is destined to its doom. Unless better 

relations are estabnlished among the States, the whole 

world will be facing another war* The atmosphere in Europe 



is stifling* I am afraid that a new conflict will destroy 
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the whole world. A sew var will not only involve Europe 
alone but will engulf tie globe* It is necessary to do 
away with egoism and in ernal jealousy. n To the Bulga- 
rians these words sounded painful and full of unmotivated 



pessimism* They did not 



believe that people, whose scars 



from the last war had hlrdly healed, would lead themselves 
into it a second time. ..it tie did they know then that the 
prophecy of Tagore woulfl turn into such a tragic reality 
only 13 years later* 

The profound Wisdom expressed in the most beau* 
tiful artistic forms and sung in the most lyrical harmony 
deeply moved the hearts of the Bulgarian people* Mr* Boris 



Vaptsarov, first Deputy 



Minister of Education and Culture 



of Bulgaria opined, "To us he is a teacher of humanity and 
wisdom too* To us he is a teacher of the poets in artistic 
speech and soft lyric poo." 

Translations! of Tagore * s works have appeared in 
Bulgaria* Among his translated works Gitanjali is the most 

popular* "The Wreck" afrd "My Childhood" are also very po- 

i 

pular* The Youth Publshing House published in 1960 a col* 
lection of selected short stories by Tagaore under the 
title "Light and Shadow". Tagore Centenary was observed in 

Bulgaria with due eclat. A luminous edition of Gora was 

i 

published on the occasion. Exhibitions of Tagore paintings 

i 

are also held occasionally. Tagore' s collection works in 

i 
three volumes are nowiunder preparation. 

/ 



It ia Tagore vho first bjrought the message of love 

i 

and peace from the East to the Wesft. It is Tagore who built 
the bridges of friendship between India and Bulgaria which 
has been strengthened with the spajce of time by a number 



of cultural exchanges and goodwill 



missions of the Presi- 



dents and the Prime Ministers and other digniteries of both 

the countries. In return, Bulgaria has treasured the me* 

I 

mories of Tagore all these years tjirough his poems, novels 
and short stories* It is certain tjiat Tagore will remain 



immortal in Bulgaria for centuries 



to come* 
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Bangladesh and 



BANGLADESH: 

ERARY INTERACTION 
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dependent countries, geographically far-flung and separated 



from each other by vast 
resting similarities and 



Bulgaria are two sovereign and in- 



sistences but who have many inte- 
points of contact from literary and 



cultural perspectives. Both countries have very ancient and 
glorious literary and cultural heritage, both countries ex- 
perienced considerable intermingling of peoples and cultures; 



both suffered from a common type of colonial exploitation and 
foreign oppression and domination. Both Bangladesh and Bul- 
garia fought heroically for their liberation. In rousing 
national consciousness and strenthening freedom movement in 
both cases the love of the people for their script, langu- 
age and literature played a major role. The inspiring contri- 
bution of such great Bulgarian writers as iiristo Botev, Ivan 
Vazov and Nikola Vaptsarov, are reminiscent of the contri- 
butions of such great Bengali writers as Mukunda Das, Ra- 
bindranath Tagore and Kazi Mazrul Islam. In a different con- 
text one notices another interesting point of contact bet- 
ween the two countries ♦ In the freedom struggle of both Bul- 
garia and Bangladesh the Soviet Union, the first socialist 
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state of the world, played a significant and crucial role. 

Now to elaborate some of the above points. Bul- 
garia is one of the oldest European states. It was foun- 
ded as early as 681. Bangladesh came into existence as an 
independent and sovereign state only in late 1971, but 
it has a long history which goes back several centuries, 
right into the pre-christian age. In the remote ancient 
days an Austro-Asian race first inhabited this land. Then 
came the Dravidians from western India and later the Ary- 
ans from Central Asia to establish small settlements. The- 
re was also an influx of Mongolians, some Arabs, Persians, 
Turks and Afghans. We learn from certain Greek sources of 
the 4th century B. C. that the people of this delatic re- 
gion made extensive? military preparations to chek the ad- 
vance of Alexander the Great, had he chosen to continue 
his eastward march. Later records in the Asoka inscrip- 
tions, various coins, handicrafts and artifacts testify 
to the civilization and glorious past of Bangladesh. Still 
later the Muslims came to this region in the 13th centu- 
ry and they continued their rule here till the advent of 
the British in the 13th century. The British in their 
turn ruled the subcontinent for about 200 years, and when 
compelled to leave in 1947, partitioned it into India and 
Pakistan. Bangladesh formed the eastern wing of Pakistan. 
Rising against the neocolonial exploitation and autocra- 
tic domination of the Pakistani rulers the people of this 

region launched a liberation war in early 1971, and by the 
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end of the same year founded the sovereign and indepen- 
dent People's Republic of Bangladesh at the price of 
three million lives and untold suffering and miseries of 
many more millions . 

I would like to emphasise here that the love of 
the people of Bangladesh for their script, language and 
literature played a great role in rousing the feeling of 
nationalism in them. The neocolonial rulers of Pakistan 
tried in many ways to corrupt and adulterate the Bengali 
script, to misinterpret the works of such great Bengali 
writers as Uabindranath Tagore and Kazi Mazrul Islam and 
to humiliate the Bengali people by refusing to accord to 
Bengali its rightful place as a state language, although 
Bengali was the mother-tongue of the majority people of 
the then Pakistan. These moves of the dictatorical Pakis- 
tani regime were heroically resisted by the people of this 
region. In 1952 in the historic Bengali Language Movement 
students fell martyr to the bullets 'of the authoritarian 
regime in the streets of Dacca. From then on the nationa- 
listic resurgence gained momentum and finally after a 
bloody liberation war the people of Bangladesh overthrew 
the domination of Pakistan. 

Bulgarian, more precisely the Slav-Bulgarian, 
state came into being in 681 when the Byzantine emperor 
signed a peace treaty with Asparuh in order to check the 

further penetration southward of the Proto-Bulgarians. 
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From that day her people have gone through many experiences 
of oppression and domination, cultural resurgence and rise 
of heroic nationalism and, finally, emergence into socia- 
lism. One of the most glorious chapters of early Bulgarian 
history is connected with the epoch-making feat of the bro- 
thers Cyril and Methodius who evolved the Slav alphabet in 
855. By creating the Slav alphabet the two brothers forged 
an important linguistic and cultural shield that effecti- 
vely barred all attempts at debilitating and corrupt fo- 
reign assimilation. It not only roused the selfawareness 
of the Slav peoples but also proved to be of great signi- 
ficance to human progress in general. The cause of the two 
brothers was impregnated with ideas which are still rele- 
vant and important, namely the ideas of humanism, demo- 
cracy and equality of all peoples. As has been justly re- 
marked, "Cyril and Methodius rank among the brightest minds 
of their times, for in the darkness of the early Middle 
Ages they sowed the sparks which several centuries later 
kindled the fire of the revolution". However, in the 14th 
century Bulgaria fell under the domination of the Ottoman 
Turks, who cruelly oppressed and exploited her people. 
Then the Bulgarian people passed through many vicissitudes 
of fortune, the trials and tribulations of two world wars, 
the vigorous partisan movement of 1941-1944, heroic strug- 
gle against monarcho-fascism and Nazism, and finally on 

September 9, 1944 they came out successful in their Pat- 
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riotic War and ushered in a new epoch for her people To~ 
day Bulgaria is a highly progressive prosperous nation, .< 
dedicated to peaceful and constructive labour, vigorous 
in cultural pursuits and playing an important role in 
international affairs. In these circumstances it is only* 
natural that this First International Congress on Bui'* 
garian Studies should evoke such an enthusiastic respon— -A 
se from distinguished scholars both at home and abroad. 

Now let me refer to a more specific fact of 
interaction in the field of Bengali and Bulgarian lite- t 
rature. Bengali Nobel Laureate and World Poet Rabindra- M 
nath Tagore vosited Bulgaria in 1926. A heartwarming in- 
stance of literary and cultural contact, Tagore* s visit 
to Bulgaria was of multidimensional significance. Only 
five years before Tagore 1 s visit the Bulgarian national v 
poet Ivan Vazov (1850-1921) had died. Vazov had combined 
in his works the spirit of national renaissance, revo- 
lutionary nationalism and liberal internationalism but $> 
after the first world war and the death of Vazov some in- 
dividualistic writers favoured an attitude which was the 
very negation of the national spirit of Vazov. However, 
about the time that Tagore visited Bulgaria other writers 
like Lyudmil Stoyanov were emerging with a new voice and 
a new purpose, and the Bulgarian response to Tagore was 
influenced by those who listened to that voice and valu- 
ed that purpose, Tagore of course was well-known in Bul- 
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garia even before his visit there, D. Maximov had trans- 
lated selected poems of "Kahanika" ,"Kalpana" and "Sonar 
Tari" into Bulgarian and had published an eighty-page ^ 
volume as early as 1918* Among other early translators 
of Tagore* s poetry into Bulgarian were Methodius Vacha- 
rov, Sava Chukalov and Ivan Attimirsky. However, Tagore, 
besides being a great poet was also a great short story 
writer, novelist and playwriter. And some of these works 
of Tagore were also translated into Bulgarian. Mention 

r 

may be made here of Nikola Hainov's translation of "Gha- 
re Baire" (The Home and the World), Vera Plotcheva's 
translation of "Gora" , Athanas Dalchev's translation of 
some of Tagore* s short stories and Tsvetan Dragovarov's 
translation of the world poets famous play "Chitrangada" . 

There is no denying the fact that Tagore f s vi- 
sit to Bulgaria exercised a perceptible impact on the Bul- 
garian literary and cultural ethos. Vicho Ivanov paying 
tribute to Tagore in an article on the poet's visit to 
his country has written, "The year of Tagore* s short vi-* 
sit to Bulgaria was one of hardship and suffering for our 
people, but also a year of revolutionary firmness of pur- 
pose in the underground struggle against monarcho-dascism. 
Only a few years had elapsed since the uprising of Septem- 
ber 1923 and only year since the April events. The prisons 
were full of sons and daughters of the people, the law 

courts all over the country echoed to the clank of prisoners' 
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chains and to voices of those proud men and women who were 
bound with them. And when the news was heard that India's 
great poet has set out from Prague* . . for Bulgaria there 
was not a progressive person in the country who did not 
welcome the news with joy," The key-word in the above 
quotation is progressive. That liberal, progressive and 
antiimperialist thoughts and ideas transcended all barri- 
ers of race, language and joy was once again demonstra- 
ted during Tagore's visit to Bulgaria in 1926. 

Let me now turn to more recent times, especial-* 
ly in the context of present day Bangladesh, and see how 
Bulgarian literature in its turn has made its entry into 
the Bengali literary and cultural arena. During the short 
span of a decade that has elapsed since Bangladesh won 
its independence about half a dozen Bulgarian literary 
works have been translated into Bengali and published in 
Bangladesh. One should first of all mention Georgi Kara- 
slavov's well-known novel "Tango" which was translated by 
Meher Kabir, a renowned translator of Bangladesh. Publish- 
ed in May 1975 by the country's national literary insti- 
tution, the Bengali Academy, the book was dedicated to the 
30th anniversary of the victory over Fascism, Next, an an- 
thology of modern Bulgarian poetry representing the poems 
of thirty contemporary Bulgarian poets, translated into 
Bengali by the author of the present article, was pub- 
lished in July 1980. The book was dedicated to greater 
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friendship between the peoples of Bangladesh and Bulgaria* 
And then one should refer to the Bengali translation of 
Selected Poems of Nikola Vaptsarov again translated by 
the present author of this article, which was published 
in December, 1980. This book was dedicated to the 1300th 
anniversary of the founding of the Bulgarian state, in ce- 
lebrating which occasion we are so happily present here to- 
day. Besides the above translations a full-length book in 
Bengali called "A Journey to Bulgaria" was written by Dr. 
Muhammad Enamul Huq, a renowned scholar of Bangladesh, 
following his visit to that country in 1975 on an invita- 
tion by Bulgaria's Committee of Art and Culture. The book 
was published in February, 1978. A book of over 200 pages 
in 14 chapters it is an extremely readable travelogue, in- 
formative and entertaining. Something of the range of the 
book can be appreciated it I mention the subject matter of 
some of its chapters. For example, one deals with the cul- 
tural institutions and organisations in Bulgaria, one with 
the author's visit to Plovdiv; one with the humorous anec- 
dotes of Gabrovo, and one with Bulgaria* s language and 
script. This last one which forms the 13th chapter of the 
book is an illuminating piece of scholarly work. It rich- 
ly deserves, in my opinion, to be translated into both En- 
glish and Bulgarian, for it may very well open a new chan- 
nel of Bulgarian studies. 

Among other Bengali works published in Bangla- 
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desh concerning Bulgaria and her literature are the Ben- 
gali translatuon of a short story by Konstantin Konstanti- 
nov, an article on modern Bulgarian poetry and an essay on 
Tagore and Bulgaria, all published in renowned journals and 
periodicals of Bangladesh. 

The literary and cultural interaction between 
Bangladesh and Bulgaria is a continuing process which is 
being buttressed by such programmes, among others, as the 
following: 

a) education of a large number of Bangladeshi 
students in many institutes and universities of Bulgaria, 
and of some Bulgarian students in Bangladesh, I personally 
have at the moment two Bulgarian girls in my department at 
the University of Dacca who are studying English litera- 
ture there. 

b) festival of Bulgarian and Bangladeshi films 
in the two countries. 

c) participation of Bangladeshi writers, scholars, 
peace-workers and children in international conferences held 
in Bulgaria. 

A detailed and intensive study of literary and 
cultural interaction between Bulgaria and Bangladesh of- 
fers an exciting challenge to both Bulgarian and Bangla- 
deshi scholars. Such a detailed study is likely not only 
to bring the peoples of the two countries closer, but al- 
so to enrich the study of Bulgaristics and of Bengali tra- 
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ditions and culture in an international context. The pre-* 
sent paper does not claim to be more than an exploratory 
one. But it will, hopefully, arouse some interest among 
scholars in the topic dealt with, and that would be am- 
ple reward for me* 
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Gregory Gamblak was a well-known figure in the 
Orthodox world of the early fifteenth century, and also 
a man who has left to prosperity a considerable literary 
output; hut there is unfortunately little reliable data 
about the external events of his life from which to con- ^ 
struct a biography. Such material as is available is to be 
found either in contemporary narrative and archival sources 
or in his own writings • It is proposed in this paper to ex- 
amine and evaluate both these sources. 
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As one might expect, the most detailed information 
about Gregpry Camblak f s career in contemporary sources 
relates to the brief period when he was metropolitan of ■ ;; 
Kiev, from 1415-19* The circumstances of his appointment, 
which were both complicated and controversial, are described 

in detail in the Nikon Chronicle , the principal narrative 

1 
source for Russian history in this period , and the chron- 
icle account can be supplemented by the official letters 

circulated after Gregory's consecration by Photios, metro- 

2 

politan of Kiev and All Russia and Joseph, Patriarch of 

Constantinople . Gregory^ brief visit to the Council of ; 
Constance in February 1418 (the only public activity re- 
corded during his metropolitanate) is also well documented, 
both in the account of the Council written by Ulrich 
Richental and in the work known as the Diary of Cardinal 
Fillastre ♦ Apart from these sources, the only other docu- 
ments relevant for the study of Gregory Camblak^ career 
are two letters written by Patriarch Matthew in 1401 setting 
out the terms of reference of a special mission to Moldavia 
in that year « I shall now deal with each of these sources 
in turn, ". '' ■ 
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First of all, the account of Gregory Camblak 1 s app- 
ointment as metropolitan of Kiev, as given in the Nikon 
Chronicle. This describee in detail, and very vividly, 
the situation in Kiev in 1414-15. It traces the emergence 
in the city of an anti-Photian party, that is a group 

hostile to Metropolitan Photios, who had alienated many of 

7 
the people by his financial exactions; shows the determina- 
tion of Vitovt, the energetic Grand Duke of Lithuania, to 

8 

have a separate Orthodox metropolitan resident in Kiev^ 

and the reluctance of the Orthodox bishops in Lithuania to 

q 
agree to the division of the All-Russian metropolitanate. 

The outcome of this situation was that Vitovt ordered the 

bishops to elect a separate metropolitan for Lithuania, and 

10 
they chose Gregory Camblak. Vitovt then sent him to 

Constantinople to be consecrated by the patriarch, but 

1 1 
Patriarch Joseph refused to perform this office. Vitovt 

then changed his tactics: he asked the patriarch to make 

the appointment, insisting only that Lithuania should have 

12 

a separate metropolitan. When this request was refused, 

he ordered the bishops to consecrate Gregory themselves, 
and this was duly done at Novogorodek in November 1415. 

One of the things that emerges from a study of these 
pages of the Nikon Chronicle is how little they tell us ¥ 
about Gregory Camblak, although he plays a leading role in 
the events described. We are not told why he was in Kiev or 
how long he had been there. (This can in fact be inferred 
from another source). There is no indication of his personal 
reaction to the situation, or his views on the division of 
the metropolitanate. Although he was apparently the unani- 
mous choice of the nine Lithuanian bishops, it is clear 

that as a group they opposed the policy of dividing the 

15 
Russian metropolitanate; and it seems not unreasonable to 

conclude that one of their reasons for electing Gregory 

Camblak was that none of them wished to be involved in a 

head-on conflict with the metropolitan of All Russia or the 
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patriarch of Constantinople over this issue. The dominating 
personality in the events described is Vitovt, hut as we 
have seen, he was prepared to abandon Gregory Camblak if 
this would help him to get a separate metropolitan for 
Lithuania; and it was only when this proved impossible 
that he gave orders for Gregory's consecration. Altogether 
this is disappointing source material for a would-be 
biographer of Gregory Camblak, since the impression pro- 
duced is that he played a very passive role. 

The circular letters of Metropolitan Photios and 
Patriarch Joseph have rather more to say about Gregory 
Camblak; but the evidence they provide is controversial. 
Not surprisingly, both Photios and Patriarch Joseph 
/ strongly opposed Gregory's consecration as metropolitan of 

Kiev, and he was excommunicated for accepting this office 

17 

without the approval of Constantinople. Moreover 

Photios says in his letter that Gregory was not only ex- 
communicated, but also unfrocked and anathematised for 

18 

unruly behaviour in front of the Constantinople synod. 
This, it seems to me, is out of keeping with what we know 
of Gregory's character (though that is little enough), 
and should not be accepted without some corroborative 

1 q 

evidence. Unfortunately Patriarch Joseph's letter is 
silent on this point; however it is worth noting that his 
attitude to Gregory Camblak is at least potentially con- 
ciliatory, and indicates that he possibly had some friends 

20 
and supporters in Constantinople. But in general the 

evidence of these two letters relating to Gregory Camblak 
as a person (as distinct from the events in which he was 
involved) is vague and inconclusive. 

When we come to examine the sources which describe 
Gregory's visit to Constance in 1418, a similar situation 
arises. It would seem that the presence of Gregory ■■■■'} 
Camblak and his suite in Constance made a considerable ^ 
impression, since his celebration of the Orthodox liturgy 
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there is accorded a double-page illustration in the illus- 

21 

trated version of Richental!s Chronicle. There were un- 

'if 

doubtedly exaggerated rumours of his ecclesiastical status 

22 

current in Constance, possibly fostered by the Polish 

delegation who were anxious to keep the cause of the 

OK 

reunion of the churches before the attention of the Council. 

Nevertheless it is clear that Gregory's arrival was an event 

of some importance: Richental reports that over 300 people, 

including himself, attended the celebration of the Orthodox 

24. 

liturgy in Gregory's lodgings; moreover Gregory was person- 
ally presented to the newly elected pope, Martin V, before 

25 

he preached a sermon to a plenary session of the Council; 
it is interesting to note that all this happened in spite of 
the fact that he had been excommunicated by the patriarch of 
Constantinople, However the teact of his sermon as reported in 
Fillastre*s Diary (possibly in summarised form) raises problems 

of interpretation. It is in fact an impassioned plea for the 

26 

reunion of the Orthodox Church with Rome, which seems distinct- 
ly surprising coming from a man whose sermons included at lea* 

27 
one anti-Latin polemical tract; ' moreover the conversation 

reported between Gregory and Vitovt in September 1417 before 

Gregory's departure for Constance scarcely suggests a pro- 
ng 
reunion attitude. The difficulty is increased by the exis- 
tence (in the archives of the former Vilno Public Library) 
of an unpublished sermon of Gregory Camblak which seems from 
its content to have been prepared for delivery before the 

Council of Constance; in this he expresses a much more cautious 

29 
and non-commital attitude to the question of reunion. * In spite 

of certain difficulties arising from the date and title of this 
manuscript, and the fact that it is extant only in one copy, 
I am inclined to believe that this was the sermon Gregory in- 
tended to preach at Constance, but that when he arrived there 

"50 
he was persuaded to change his mind. Once again we are 

faced with conflicting and ambiguous evidence. 

Finally there are the letters of Patriarch Matthew con- 
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cerning the mission to Moldavia in 1401 • The passage in the 
first letter which is usually considered to relate to Gregory 
Camblak reads as follows * 'I am sending to you . • . the 
most honourable among hieromonks, the spiritual father and 

monk close to my person, Gregory, and the highly-honoured 

^51 

teacher of the Gospel, the deacon Manuel the Archon • ♦ . ,v 

It is true that there is no surname or descriptive label 
attached to the "Gregory" mentioned here; but it has gener- 
ally been assumed to refer to Gregory Camblak because of the 
description of him in the title of the Martyrdom of St. John 
the New as mnix ^i prosviter velikiia cerkvl moldavov^^ - 
.jskoj (monk and presbyter of the Great Church of Moldavo- 
Wallachia); in the oldest manuscript of the Martyrdom 
copied by the Moldavian scribe Gavriil Uric in 1438 this is 
the only description of the author. However this somewhat 
tenuous proof that the Gregory mentioned in the patriarch's 
letter was in fact Gregory Camblak rests on the assumption 
that he was the author of the Martyrdom of St, John the New , 
Recently his authorship has been challenged by P.Nasturel. 
In my monograph on the career of Gregory Camblak I have 
examined Nasturel's arguments in detail, and come to the 
conclusion that although they do raise certain hithertoo 
neglected problems in the text of the Martydom , they do not 
constitute conclusive proof that Gregory Camblak was not 
the author. ^ I therefore accept his authorship, and to- 
gether with this his identification with the Gregory of the 
patriarch's letter. This means that we can accept the fact 
that Gregory began his public career as a special envoy to 
Moldavia and later became a famous preacher there; and that 
before that he was in Constantinople, in the personal service 
of Patriarch Matthew. 

We will now tulm to the evidence provided by Gregory 1 s 
own writings. At first sight these are not very helpful, 
since he says little about himself; it seems that personal 
reticence was one of his characteristics. Nevertheless a 
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a close study of his writings does reveal some interest- 
int glimpses of his personality, as well as adding a little 
more to the meagre data relating to his career. We can see # 
here his strong, nostalgic attachment to his native city ) 
of Turnovo, even many years after he had left it;- 5 ^ his x 

devotion to the aims and ideals of Patriarch Evtimi and g 

16 37 

his disciples; and his love of nature.^ We also have, -\ 

in his Life of the Serbian king Stephen Decanski, at least j- 

an indication, if not clear proof, that he had at some 

time been associated with the Pantocrator Monastery in y 

Constantinople, These few gleanings are all the more ; ;; 

precious because the other sources tell us so little about 

him. 

Moreover there is one of his writings that does contain 

some autobiographical elements, namely his eulogy of Metro- 

politan Kiprian, ^ which he delivered in Kiev c, 1409, i 

probably at the request of Vitovt, At the beginning of 

this eulogy he says that the year Kiprian died (1406) 

he was travelling through Lithuania in response to a **". 

A i .■', 

summons from Kiprian to come and see him in Moscow, but '''*■. 
when he reached the River Nieman he heard that Kiprian had 
died. Later he says that he remembered Kiprian visiting " 
Turnovo on his way to Constantinople in 1378 when he, ^ 
Gregory, was still a boy;^' he adds that Kiprian person- 
ally gave him his blessing, placing his hands on his head 

A A t. 

and making some prophecy about his future, Finally he ' 

says in another passage of the eulogy that Kiprian was his v 

4.5 
father's brother,' that is, his uncle, ^ This is indeed a 

very important item of information, which, if accepted as 

authentic, would help to explain the ambiguities of Gregory's 

4.6 
career. But once again we are confronted with the problem 

of the reliability of the evidence. There is no corroboration 

of Gregory's statement in any other source; and although it 

is well known that Kiprian was a Bulgarian and probably a 

member of a prominent Bulgarian family, he is never mentioned 

with the surname of Camblak. Nevertheless until fairly recently 4 
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the relationship does seem to have been accepted by 
scholars. However in 1968 Johannes Holthusen suggested 
(in a paper read to the International Congress of Slavists 
in Prague) that Gregory 1 s words 'the brother of our father 1 

should be interpreted in a spiritual and not in a literal > 

ah 
sense; and this interpretation is accepted by Obolensky - 

in his masterly study of Kiprian recently published in 

4.8 
Dumbarton Oaks Papers . I must admit that I remain uncon- 
vinced by their arguments, A detailed examination of these 
lies outside the scope of this paper; but I would like to 
suggest that the inter-connection between the careers of " 

the two men makes their relationship at least a plausible 

49 
possibility, and also to point out that when precise 

factual statements made by Gregory Camblak can be checked 

SO 

from other sources, they usually prove to be accurate. 
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In conclusion it must be said that the source material 
available for the study of Gregory Camblak 1 s career is not 
satisfactory: there is far too much contradiction, ambiguity 

and uncertainty. Regarded as a dignitary of the Orthodox / fc 

51 
Church, he remains an elusive and controversial figure. h 

As a writer, however, he merits a different judgment; and 

it seems to me appropriate to end this paper by quoting the 

brief obituary of him in the Nikon Chronicle under the year 

1419: "In this year died Gregory Camblak, archbishop of 

Kiev, a very learned man, well read in books from his 

childhood. He left many writings of his own, and this was 



his legacy. 
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BULGARIAN LITERATURE IN ENGLISH: ; i 
THE FIRST BRITISH TRANSLATIONS « I ^ 

.('.'■'..." .,, . : \< if!:'. 

If we compare the number of literary works v 
translated from Bulgarian into English, and from Bulgarian 
into Russian, French, German or Italian, we find that 
translations into English trail far behind translations 
into the other languages* Between 1944 and 1962, for ex- 
ample, 26 books were translated from Bulgarian into 
French, 27 into Italian, 65 into German, a massive 365 
into Russian and only 16 into English. If we go back 
further in time, we find that the picture is not greatly 
different. For the period between 1823, when the first 

work of Bulgarian literature appeared in foreign langu- 

2 
age, and 1944, 18 Bulgarian works were translated into 

Italian, 29 into French, 41 into German, 33 into Russian 
and only a paltry 5 into English. Of these five, two were 
publsihed in Sofia^ and were therefore events in the cul- 
tural life of Bulgaria and not the English-speaking world, 
and only three were actually translated and published in 
Britain. These three books, each very different publica- 
tions and all serious, representative and distinguished 

works, were presented to the British public within the short , 
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space of twenty years, between 1893 and 1913, The three 
works were "Under the Yoke", 4 "The Shade of the Balkans", 5 
and "Pages from the Autobiography of a Bulgarian Insur- 
gent", and it is with their translation and publication 
and reception in England that I will primarly be concer- 
ned today. 

It is fitting, I feel, that "Under the Yoke", 
the most notable achievement of the founding father of 
modern Bulgarian literature, Ivan Vazov, should also have 
been the very first book by a Bulgarian author to have be- 
en published in England. Appearing in December 1893, it 

was also, I feel bound to mention, the first translation 

7 
into any language of Vazov 1 s heroic novel. (A second 

edition by the same publisher appeared in November 1912, 
shortly after the outbreak of the First Balkan War.) Al- 
though the identity of the translator is not indicated in 
the volume, the person responsable for the very intelli- 
gent, faithful and literate rendering, aould appear to 

8 
have been W. H. Morfill, Header in Russian at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. In what concerns his knowledge of the 
culture of the Slavonic peoples Morfill might well be des~ 
cribed as a polymath. Not only was he the author of his- 
tories of Poland and Russia, but he also wrote on the li- 
terature and religion of the Slavs and produced grammars 
of Russian, Czech, Polish, Serbian, and in 1897, some 

four years after the English edition of "Under the Yoke" 
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9 
a short grammar of the Bulgarian language. (What better 

way to learn Bulgarian grammar than to immerse oneself in 
the world of Byala Cherkva ! ) Bothe the first and the se- 
cond edition of Morf ill's translation are prefaced by a 

short but very sympathetic introduction by the literary 

10 
critic and House of Lords Librarian, Sir Edmund Gosse, 

Gosse hails the novel as "unquestionably one of the fin- 
est romances that Eastern Europe has sent into the West", 
describing is as "a historical romance, not constructed 
by an antiquary or imagined by a poet out of vague and 
insufficient materials saved from a distant past, but re- 
corded by one who lived and fought and suffered through 

the scenes he sets himself to chronicle. It is like see- 

1 1 
ing "Old Mortality" written by Morton," he continues, 

1° 
"or finding the autobiography of Ivanhoe. ~ It is history 

seen through a powerful telescope, with medieval figures 
crossing and recrossing the seventies of our own disco- 
loured nineteenth century." Both the first and the second 
edition of the novel were, moreover, greeted by the extre- 
mely positive reviews. Whereas James Stanly Little, writ- 

13 
ing in"The Academy" in March 1894, was content to see 

Vazov's novel in purely literary terms, comparing his me- 

r 

thod with that of "the great Italian naturalistic fie- 

14 

tionalist De Amicis", the anonymous critic of the "Times 

Literary Supplement" , writing in November 1912, v while 

comparing Vazov again with Sir Walter Scott, not surpri- 
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singly sees his work against the background of contempo** 
vary events in the Balkans. "The Bulgarian lion is now ? ^ 
fully awake 1 ', we read, "and the capital of his quondam 1 
master is within earshot of his roarings ... No one who 
is impressed by the present feat of arms performed by 
the Bulgarians can fail to be interested in the pathetic 
story of what must almost seem to be a distant age, but 
is really of what happened only forty years ago..." On H; 
both occasions the critics appear to have been greatly w 
impressed by the sincerity and truthfulness of Vazov's 
recreation of the events of the April Uprising - the * 
"Times Literary Supplement" finding one of his chapters 
more convincing than "whole volumes of histories of crow* 
ded blue-books". Literature clearly spoke to the heart, 
making people out of mere figures and names and establish- 
ing a common human bond across the barriers of space, time 
and political experience. 

Zahari Stoyanov's "Pages from the Autobiography 
of a Bulgarian Insurgent", published in London in 1913, 
certainly owed its appearance - if not its appeal - in 
English, like the second edition of "Under the Yoke", as 
much to political events as to purely literary considera- 
tions. The failure of the London Peace talks early in the 
year and the disastrous Second Balkan War that summer kept 
Balkan and more specifically Bulgarian matters much in the 

minds of the British public. The appeal of the book, how- 
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ever, certainly in the way Stoyanov's material was pre- i^ 
sented in English, was again personal, emotional and li- 
terary rather than political. Although the English ver- 

17 
sion gives M. W. Potter as the "translator", his ver- 
sion of the colourful, circumstantial and undeniably po- 
litical memoirs, can hardly he called a "translation" - 
certainly not in the currently accepted definition of 
the word! It is rather a summary, a version abridged ,>i 
with the English reader specifically in mind. In the well- 
established tradition of Western European journalism, Pot- 
ter concentrates on the personal story-line, playing par- 
ticular attention, for example, to the moving episode of 
Baba Tonka and omitting the complex details of the orga- 
nisational network of the pre-1876 revolutionary commit- 
tees. He also tends to omit, or considerably to shorten, 
passages given over to detailed descriptions of national 
and regional customs, thereby avoiding the not inconside- ( 
rable difficulty of having to render in English inordina- 
te quantities of untranslatable "realia"! All this has the 
effect of rendering the memoirs more immediately compre- 
hensible to English-speaking readers. With this in mind, 
no doubt, Potter also altered the broadly national empha- 
sis of the Bulgarian title to a more personal, intimate 
one in the English version: "Pages from the Autobiography 
of a Bulgarian Insurgent". Although in the process of ab- 
ridgement the story told by Stoyanov loses much in fla- 
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vour, spice, humour and circumstantial authenticity, one 
should not, 1 think, censure Potter unduly for having 
adopted this approach. He was, after all, addressing the ■ 
general reader, lie was, moreover, addressing people whose 
palate was unprepared for the sharpness and colour of the 
Balkan scene, not our present-day historians and ethno-* 
graphers, constantly on the look-out for some as yet un— 
savoured regional delicacy! Potter's personalised appro- 
ach also made the memoirs more akin to literature - eye- 
withness literature, the literature born of personal ex- 
perience and seen at a remove through the prism* of me- 
mory. Like "Under the Yoke", this was literature that was 

18 
real, human and emotionally accessible. 

A perioKi of ten years separates the publica- 
tion of my third work, Henry Baerlein's collection of 
Bulgarian folksongs and proverbs, "The Shade of the Bal- 
kans", from the first edition of "Under the Yoke" and the 
publication of Potter's rendition of Stoyanov's memoirs. 
Although in what concerns its content "The Shade of the 
Balkans" is, on the surface at any rate, the least po- 
litical of the three works under discussion here, were it 
not for the llinden Uprising of 1903, the collection would 
never have come into being. The circumstances of its con-* 
ception and the process of its composition were indeed most 

original and merit some elaboration. Henry Baerlein the 

1 9 
young folklorist * and the literary critic Dr. E. J. Dil- 
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20 
Ion had been intending to spend the summer of 1903 in 

Spain, but following the increase of political and mi- 
litary activity in the Slav provinces still under Turkish 
control, they were called to Sofia, It was there, while v 
awaiting hostilities, that Baerlein chanced to ^o into ^ 

the National Library, where he made the acquaintance of ; 

21 
Pencho Slaveikov. If we are to believe Baerlein's ac« « 

* ■■'. ■■ 

count of the meeting, in ten minutes the book had been ^ 
palnned. Subsequently the selection and initial trans- ,ii 
lation of the bulk of the songs took place in Sofia with 
the three men meeting regularly for what appear to have v 
been at times very heated discussions. It is also inte- 
resting to note that as neither Baerlein nor Dillon under** 
stood 3ulgarian, Slaveikov initially produced what Baer- 
lein describes as "a discursive and charmingly allusive 
translation into German" (sic) of each song he proposed 
for inclusion. If the song passed muster, he later produ- 
ced a more accurate rendering and, in order that the met- 
re and accentuation might as far as possible be preserved 
in the eventual English version, he also read various lin*» 
es in Bulgarian for Baerlein to take down phonetically. 
Their task was clearly not an easy one. Baerlein himself 
was well aware of the dangers inherent in attempting to 
translate the half-lights and subtleties of poetry, "WTien** 
ever we come to a passage that was at all reconcite", he 

writes in his introduction to the volume, "we set about 
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the conquest of it by means of metaphor and illustrative 
anecdote and fearless flight« of imagination, V/ith the 
proverbs we had to be more captious, for la large propor- 
tion, owing to the centuries of Turkish rule, would fail 

22 
to gratify even the daughter of Mrs. Grundy." The end re- 
sult of the three men's labours - continued by correspon- 
dence after the return of Dillon and Baerlein to England * 
was an achievement of which they could justly be proud. 
Baerlein, however, remained acutely conscious of the dis- 
parity between the original songs and the translations. 
"How different these songs appear upon the pages of a book!" 
he laments. "We capture them and nail them down and wan- 
der why they seem less beautiful. Poor exiles from the pea** 
pie's heart! " 

Isolated translations into English of Bulgarian 

23 
folksongs had, it is true, been published before the 

appearance of "The Shade of the Balkans", but none of these 
publications could match Baerlein' s work either in scope $ 
or in scholarship. Having as its epigraph the Bulgarian 
proverb "Song has no master", the collection is very fit- 
tingly dedicated to that friend of the Slavs Dr. Josip 

24 
Strossmayer, Bishop of Djakovo. In addition to over 10Q 

folksongs, the volume comprises 101 Bulgarian proverbs - 

25 
all from the two volumes produced by Petko Slaveikov at& 

the end of the 19th century - extensive notes, a scho- 
larly essay by Dr. Dillon of over 60 pages on "The Origin 
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and Language of the Primitive Bulgers" and a fascinating 
piece of a similar length by Pencho Slaveikov entitled ' m 
"The Folk Song of the Bulgars". The collection is also no- 
teworthy for its inclusion of a not unsuccessful rende~ 
ring - the first into English? - of Hristo Botev's poem * 
"Hadji Dimitar", on which Baerlein feels necessary to add 
a note by way of apology and justification. "This is the 
most popular of all Bulgarian artistic songs' 1 , he writes. 
"It is the only one in our book of which the author is 
known, but it has for all intents become a folksong." K 
Botev's lament to the dying warrior had so touched the 
Bulgarian collective subconscious, that the people had 
already made the poem their own. 

Although, as I said at the beginning of my con-*l 
tribution, the volume of translation from Bulgarian into 
English can hardly be compared with the volume of rende- 
rings in the other major European languages, in what con** 
cerns quality the three publications briefly outlined here 
set an example worthy of emulation. In what concerns their 
content too, they can hardly be faulted, for if one were \ 
to select two Bulgarian works written before the First 
World War for translation into English, one could do worse 
than choose "Under the Yoke" and Zahari Stoyanov's "Zapiski". 
And certainly no anthology could express the spirit of the 
Bulgarian nation better than the collection of folksongs pre- 
pared by Baerlein, Dillon and Pencho Slaveikov. The memoirs, 
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the novel and the folksongs all have about them the ring 
of sincerity, truthfulness and deep emotion* They all, like 
Botev's "hadji Dimitar", form a vital link in the Bulga- 
rian's experience of his common national past and "gain 

for the things that are dear to him some hospiatlity in 

27 
other hearts". 
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1. The fullest survey of translations from Bulgarian into 
other languages for the period 1832-1962 is Traikov, 
V., Bulgarska houdozhestvena literature na chouzhdi 
ezitsi 1832-1962, prepared by the Elin Pelin Biblio- 
graphical Institute and published by Naouka i izkust- 
vo, Sofia, 1964, pp. 378 (18). 

2. The folksong "Momiche malo dyavole, ne mi minavai prez 
dvori..." translated into Czech by Frantisek Celakov- 
sky and published in Cechoslaw, 1823, No. 35, p. 278, 
as "Jakou zamilowal", Traikov , V., op. cit., p. 91i 
1271. 

3. The two works concerned were Markham , R., Meet Bulga- 
ria, Stopansko Razvitie Press, Sofia, 1931, pp. 390, 
and Stephanove , C, Apotheosis of Labour, Ha emus, So- 
fia, 1932, pp. 34. Both were collections of folksongs 
and proverbs. Traikov, V., op. cit., pp. 164-5; 2810-11. 

*• XS^SSlLL* *•» Under the Yoke. A novel. From the Bulga- 
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rian of I. Vazoff. Heinemann's International Library, r 
Vol. 14, London, 1893 (1894), pp. XVII, 324. 

5» ^Vaerlein , H., The Shade of the Balkans, being a col- 
lection of Bulgarian folksongs and proverbs, here for? 
the first time rendered into English. .., David Nutt, 
London, 1904, pp. 328. 

6 - Stoyanov , £•» Pages from the autobiography of a Bui-* 
garian insurgent. Translated by M. W. Potter. Edward 
Arnold, London, 1913, pp. Ill, 316. 

7. The English edition was closely followed by a trans- 
lation into Swedish (Under oket , Hiertas bokforlag, 
Stockholm, 1894, pp. 368) and into Norwegian (Under 
tyrkernes Aag, Alb. Cammermeyers Forlag, 1895 (1896), 
pp. 296. Traikov , op. cit., pp. 240-1: 4306, 4321. 

8. William Richard Morfill (1834-1909) was made Profes- 
sor of Hussian and the other Slavonic Languages at *;.; 
Oxford in 1900 and thus became the first person to 
occupy a Slavonic Chair at any British university. Al- 
though his library of some 4000 books is now housed 

in the Taylorian Institute in Oxford, all his pri- 
vate papers were, in accordance with his instructions, 
regrettably destroyed at his death. It has not been 
possible to establish how he came to learn Bulgarian 
and what prompted him to translate Vazov's novel into 
English. _,, r .., ,.,, ^, . . ... , . 

9. Morfill, V. t a short grarojiiar of the Bulgarian Language, 
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with reading lessons. Triibner's Collection of Simpli- 
fied Grammars, Vol. 23, London, 1897, pp. XV, 108. . 

10. Sir Edmund Gosse (1849-1928) was a well-known champion 
of the "smaller" nations, notably Holland and Norway. 
Although it has not been possible to establish on whose 
invitation he composed the introduction to "Under the 
Yoke", his participation in the English edition may 
not have been unconnected with the publication of the 
Swedish and Norwegian translations shortly afterwards. 

It. The main charcter in "Old Mortality" (1816), the no- 
vel by Sir Walter Scott (1771-1832). 

12. Ivanhoe was the hero of Scott's eponymous novel (1819). , 

13. The Academy, 3.3.1894, No. 1139, p. 186. V ^ ^ 

14. Edmondo de Amicis (1846-1908). 

15. "The Turk in Bulgaria", the "Times Literary Supple- 
ment", 28.11.1912, p. 548 b. .; , ^ 

16. The Bulgarian armies had reached Chataldja and the Sea 
of Marmara and had advanced to within 40 km of Cons- 
tantinople. 

17« It has not been possible to obtain any reliable infor~ 
mation on Potter, but one source suggests that he was 
a colleague of the famous "Times" correspondent and 
friend of things Bulgarian, James Bourchier (1850-* 
1920). 

1$* The "Times Literary Supplement" reviewer (6.11.1913) 

; 5 had, in fact, drawn a parallel between the historical 
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and geographical scope of the two works: "One gets the 
same scenes of oppression and savage revolt. The "un- 
der-dog", be he Turk or Bulgarian, suffers keenly", he 
wrote, with and eye for social as well as national dif~ 
*;> feremces, "and the cruelties of the conquerors are 
matched by those of the conquered" . 

19. "The Shade of the Balkans" was the first in a long li- 
ne of publications - mainly on Central and South-East 
European affairs - by Henry Baerlein (1875-1960). He 
frequently used the pseudonym "Henry Bernard", and it 
is thus, in fact, that Pencho Slaveikov refers to him 
in his essay* 

20. Dr. Emile Joseph Dillon (1854-1933) - pseud. E. V. Le- 
nin. Initially having received his training as an Ori- 
ental philologist, Dillon made his name as a most in- 
fluential political journalist, working as a "roving" 

i 

correspondent for the "Daily Telegraph" (1887-1914). He 
had fluent command of at least five European languages, 
including Russian, German, French and Spanish. 

21. Pencho Slaveikov (1866-1912) was at the time Director 
of the National Library. 

22. A narrow-minded person who keeps critical watch on the 
propriety of others - named after Mrs. Grundy, the 
character in T. Morton's play "Speed the Plough" (1798). 
Slaveikov* s essay on the Bulgarian folksong indicates 

that Baerlein frequently showed a marked distinction to 
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include material of what he calls a "grisly" or "un- 
pleasant" nature. 

23* These appeared either in general collections, such as 
the privately published "Characteristic features of 
Rustic and Slavic Poetry, with specimens, translated 
by English authors". Selected and published by J. S. 
C. de Radius, Seyfang and Co., London, 1854, pp. 80, 
or else in journals, as was the case with certain of 
the Miladinov brothers' folksongs, which were publish- 
ed in a translation by the biblical scholar Elias Riggs 
in "The American Presbyterian and Theological Review", 
New Series, New York, Vol. 1., January 1863, pp. 66-9, 
Vol. 2, April 1864, pp. 261-76. Traikov, V., op. cit., 
pp. 163: 2794-5. 

24. Strossmayer (1815-1905) played a considerable part in 
the publication of the Miladinov brothers' folksongs 
in Zagreb in 1861. 

%&• Slaveikov % P., Bulgarski pritchi, ili poslovitsi i ha- 
rakterni doumi subrani ot P. R. Slaveikov, Plovdiv/So- 
fia, 1889-97. 

26* Baerlein * H., op. cit., pp. 252-3. 

27. Words used by Slaveikov when explaining the principles 
guiding him in the selection of Bulgarian folksongs. 
Baerlein, H., op. cit., p. 47. 
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BtnpeKH ne B'tjirapwH h HopBerHfl ce HaMHpaT b Asa 
npoTHBonojioxoHH Kpafl Ha EBpona h KyjiTypHHTe Bpt3KH lceray 
tax b MHHa/ioTo ca 6hjih He3HaMHTe^HH, HopBerHfl e eAHa ot .,,?■ 
ntpBHTe cTpaHH, b kohto e 6hjio npeseaeHo h H3Aa#eH0 KJia- 
CHqecKOTo npoH3BeABHHe b StJirapcKaTa JMTepaTypa - poMawbtf 
Ha HsaH Ba30B "noA nroTo" , caMO eAHa roAHHa cjieA KaTO l 

poMaHBT e H3Jifl3i»Ji KaTO caMOCTOHTejffla KHHra b BiJirapHfl. 

Ha 7 oktombph 1895 r. hopbokkhat BecTHK "BepAenc 
raHr" 3anoqaa Aa H3AaBa b hoajthcthhk "noA nroTo" . JIn6e- 
pajfflHflT ocjiobckh BecTHHK "BepAeHC raHr" , ocHosaH npe3 
1868 r., e Haft-roJieMHHT h Hatt-BjiHATejifcH HopBeacKH eaceAHeB- 
hhk no OHOBa BpeMe. Ha secTHHKa ctTpyAHnraaT mhoto ot Haft- 
AoSpHTe nojiHTHHecKH, JiHTepaTypHH h HaynHH $nrypH Ha cTpa- 
HaTa. 3a speMeTO e 6hjio oSnqaHHo HopBeaaarre BecTHmjH Aa 

H3AaBaT HflKaiCbB pOMcLH Ha qaCTH, B nOAJIHCTHHK, KT>M BCeKH 

6poH, npn TOBa TaKa oTne^aTaH, ne tckct^t Aa Moace Aa ce -<& 
H3pe«e h CBi»pace b KHHra ot caMHTe HHTaTejiH. Ha 7 oktomb- 
pn 1895 r. BecTHKtT noMecTBa cTaTHH Ha n^pBa CTpamma, 
hhAto ntjieH tckct e KaKTo cjieABa: 

"B pyfipHKaTa "Hoajihcthhk c npoAMacemie" AHec 3a~ 
noHBaMe H3AaBaHeT0 Ha eAHH poMaH ot SijirapcKHA 
nncaTeji HBaH Ba30B - lf noA HroTo", kt>m kohto oco- 



■ ■ l i. 
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6eH0 6nxMe HCKajm Aa npHBJieneM BHHMaHneTo na ih- 
Ta'feJiHTe. noBecTBOBaHHeTo Ha HsaH Ba30B ce otjih- 
nasa He caMO c opHrmiajraa cae^ecT, koato My npn- 
Aaaa b Hajnn ahh eAHo cbbccm Heo6HqaflHo onapoBa- 
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BULGARIA IN BALKAN HISTORY 
BETWEEN THE TWO WORLD WARS * 
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1. Bulgaria as a Balkan country. 

A common mistake is to look at a country as be— 
ing at the periphery of a political, military, economic or 
social entity. No country is at the periphery. On the con- 
trary, each nation constitutes a center and to understand 
correctly any nation, one has to see it as a center around 
which there is a periphery. 

Most scholars in North America look at Bulgaria 
as being the periphery of this or that entity. Broadly 
speaking these .scholars can be divided into two categories. 
On the one hand one has the specialists of communist af~ 
fairs. For these specialists, Rumania, Yugoslavia or Bul- 
garia, are not interesting in themselves. What intersts them 
is that these countries are communist. And because in East** 
ern Europe the center of the communist world is the Soviet 
Union, they look at Bulgaria as being at the periphery of the 
communist world. 

On the other hand, one has the specialists of 
Slavic Studies. What interest these people is -the Slavic 
world. Because Russia is the most important of the Slavic 
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nations, Russia is the center and Bulgaria again becomes 
the periphery. Because many of these specialists know 
that it is rather difficult to understand Bulgaria with- 
out its neighbouring countries, they boldly include in 
the category of Slavic studies, such non Slavic countri- 
es as Rumania, Albania, Greece and Turkey. 

In fact, Bulgaria as a nation, is a center and its 
periphery are the Balkan nations* To understand the Bal- 
kans as a whole and so to understand Bulgaria, all peri- 
pheral approaches are inadequate* To center on the com- 
munist system is inadequate. Bulgaria exists for 1300 
years and it has become communist only after the second 
world war* To center on slavism is inadequate* First one 
has to take into account the non Slavic origins of the 
Bulgarian nation, and second the Bulgarians have always 
lived in very close contact, and mixed, with the non Sla- 
vic elements In the Balkans* To center on Orthodox Chris- 
tianity is inadequate* For the last five hundred years, 
the Bulgarians have been part of the Ottoman Empire* Mus- 
lim religion spread not only in Bulgaria but also in Greece, 
Albania and Yugoslavia. The Balkans were and still are to- 
day partially Muslim* To center on anti-Turkism is inade- 
quate* During the Ottoman Empire, the Greek ruling class 
was as much an oppressor of the Bulgarian people as was 

Y 

the Turkish ruling class* To center in foreign policy on 
Bulgaria being the natural a&ly of Russia is inadequate* 
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The Bulgarian ruling class has been in the past pro-Ger- 
man and pro-Italian and in the two world wars has taken 
sides with the ennemies of Russia. To center on Europe 
is inadequate. If Europe is Western civilization and if 
what made Europe were the three basic revolutions of the 
Renaissance, the Reformation and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, then Bulgaria is not Europe, except geographically 
speaking and the whole of the Balkans are not Europe, in- 
cluding Greece. Moreover, up to the second world war Bul- 
garia, like all the Balkan countries was socially and eco- 
nomically a Third World country, that is to say an under- 
developed country. 

The only permanent reality of Bulgaria is the Bal- 
kans. And the Balkans are made up of six countries: Turkey, 
Greece, Albania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Rumania. Some spe- 
cialists have excluded Rumania from the Balkan ensemble as 
being closer to central Europe. Others have excluded Tur- 
key as being closer to Asia. Others have put, for pure po<* 
litical reasons, Greece and Turkey in the category of At- 
lantic countries. Others have taken as center the Mediter- 
ranean Sea and have excluded the Balkan countries which do 
not have an outlet on this sea. Others again have taken as 
center the river Danube and have excluded the Balkan coun- 
tries which are not Oanubian. The Balkans have also been 
put into pieces by scholars and politicians using such in- 
adequat: divisions as Central Europe, South Eastern Europe, 
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Near East or even Middle East* But, I repeat: the only per- 
manent reality throughout history of the Balkan people are 
the Balkans which are not in Europe, nor in Asia, but on 
the one continent Eurasia. 

2. Bulgaria and the main trends of World Histo~ 
ry in 1919. 

At the end of the First World War, capitalist 
imperialism was at its peak. The last political remnants 
of feudalism in Western Europe had been defeated. These 
remnants were the so-called "authoritarian Governments" 
of the two Empires of Germany and Austria~Hungary. The 
so-called "Parliamentary Governments*' of France and Great 
Britain had triumphed and imposed, first the ideology of 
capitalism, i.e. liberalism, on the whole of Europe and, 
second, its imperialist counterpart, colonialism, all 
over the world. American neocolonialism, with its eco- 
nomic policy of the "open door" and its institutional po- 
licy of "national self-determination*', as expressed by 

J <L' 
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President Woodrow Wilson, had been affirmed in 1919, but 
had to wait until after the end of the Second World War 
to triumph. 

On this one continent of Europe and Asia, i.e. 
Eurasia, the three big Empires of the Third World: the Em- 
pire of Kussia, the Ottoman Empire and the Empire of China, 
also collapsed under the world wide pressure of Westernization 
The crowns of Petrograd, of Istanbul and of Peking were 
shattered* China and Turkey will try the path of c apita~ 
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list liberalism but having no social basis for such a grand 
bourgeois regime, both will very quickly slip towards a 
Third World petit bourgeois national socialism. Even though 
Russia was also underdeveloped, this country will make a 
great leap and pass almost directly from feudal autocracy 
to a workers communist regime. 

So, in 1919, the principal actors of the 20th 
century World History appeared on the stage, together with 
the three big ideologies of our time, liberalism, coramu- 
nism and national socialism. In the West, Anglo-French 
liberal colonialism and American liberal neocolonialism. 
In the Third World, Russian communism and Chinese and Tur*» 
kish petit~bourgeois national socialism. 

Bulgaria, a semi-feudal society at that time, 
had sided during the first world war with the Central Powers 
of Germany, Austria-Hungary and the Ottoman Empire, and 
against Russia. She was defeated, along with these Ceiv* 
tral Powers. 

In 1919, the victors imposed on the vanquished 
the rule of Might. The victors (the so-called Allies) 
gathered in Paris, at a Peace Conference, and in the ab» 
sence of the vanquished (the so-called Central Powers) 
prepared the peace treaties. These treaties were handed 
over to the vanquished which were not allowed to discuss 
the clauses. If they refused to sign the treaties imposed 
on them, then war would start again. But this, the Cen- 
tral Powers could not afford, because they had just been 
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vanquished* So, Bulgaria, one of them was obliged to sign 
the Treaty of Neuilly, on November 27, 1919* It is quite 
natural, that Bulgaria, like Germany, become during the 
interwar period a revisionist country, struggling to re- 
vise the treaty of peace imposed on her. 

3. Bulgaria and Balkan Federation between the 
two World Wars. 

Today the newly independent African countries 
have tried unsuccessfully to unite into federations in 
order to better defend themselves against neo-colonialism. 
In the interwar years,, the newly independent Balkan coun- 
tries, tried unsuccessfully to unite into a federation in 
order to defend themselves against Western imperialism. 
Bulgaria had become nominally fully independent on Octo- 
ber 5, 1908. During these interwar years throughout the 

i' . 

Balkans, a popular slogan was "The Balkans to the Balkan 
Peoples". 

The people of the Balkans have a common civili- 
zation which unite them. But on the other hand, each of 
these countries possess a strong and proud personality 
which makes difficult for them to achieve unity. In this 
sense the Balkans can be compared to Western Europe built 
around Italy, France, England and Germany. The Balkans are 
an entity in the sense that Western Europe is an entity. 
But what makes a Balkan Union even more difficult than a 
West European Union, is the fact that the Balkan countries 
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have been under the constant divisive pressures of Vest*- 
ern imperialism. 

The term "Balkanization" is very eloquent. It 
implies the fragmentation of an entity due to evil for- 
ces. In the interwar period the Balkans had been compar- 
ed to a chessboard, the Great Powers being the players. 
The Balkan reality was understood by no one in the West 
and even less by the social science specialists who were 
put off by the many languages spoken in a relatively 
small area of the globe. It was a typical colonial atti- 
tude of specialists who saw the Balkans as at the peri- 
phery of the Great Powers instead of studying the Bal- 
kans as a center, that is from within. 

On their side all the Balkan peoples thought 
that a Balkan Union was desirable but were fatalistic 
about the outcome. A typical reaction was that of a Bulg 
rian deputy during a debate on foreign policy in the 
Bulgarian parliament in 1933, when he stood up saying 
that in his opinion, the formula "the Balkans to the Bal- 
kan peoples" was not feasible because never would it be 
possible to stop the intervention of the Great Powers in 
the Balkan affairs. 2 

Because Bulgaria had been defeated and was thus 
a revisionist country, France in her constant efforts to 
preserve the status quo imposed by the peace treaties in 
1919, was trying to isolate this country, to imprison it 
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into a ring of pacts. France's pactomania was well known 
in the interwar period, as a means to preserve the quite 
fragile hegemony she had gained over Europe at the end of 
the First World War, That is why, the Bulgarian prime mi- 
nister Musanov, at the beginning of 1934, declared: "1 am 

3 
against pactomania. I am a pactophobe". 

m 

* 

I shall now give you an example of how Bulgaria 
was isolated in the Balkans by the Great Power game, even 
though the Balkan States wished to bring Bulgaria into a 
Balkan Union* 

At the end of 1931, Turkey who had good rela- 
tions with Bulgaria tried to bring together Greece and 
Bulgaria. A year earlier, in 1930, Turkey and Greece had 
become friends and had put up a Turkish-Greek Entente* 
Turkey's aim was to achieve a Bulgarian-Greek- Turkish 
group which would afterwards broaden itself into a Bal- 
kan Union of all six Balkan countries. England and Italy 
supported the Turkish project but France was absolutely 
against it. What France wanted instead was to bring Bul- 
garia close to Yugoslavia in order to include Bulgaria 
into the French machinery of the Little Entente. The Lit- 
tle Entente comprised Yugoslavia, Rumania and a non Bal~ 
kan State, Chechoslovakia. 

Greece accepted the Turkish idea. But France 
pressed Turkey to sign immediately a treaty with Yugo- 
slavia. Turkey recused and answered that the first thing 

to achieve was the signature of a treaty between Bulgaria 
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and Greece • 

On December 2, 1931, prime minister of Bulgaria, 
Musanov, arrived in Ankara for talks with the Turkish lead- 
ers and the Greek minister in Ankara, in order to achieve 
the Bulgarian-Greek rapprochement with the help of Turkey. 
Yugoslavia being a French client, menaced Musanov to coun- 
teract if he went to Turkey. Then Kemal, the president of 
Turkey, said to Mosanov not to be afraid and that if Bul- 
garia's independence was threatened by Yugoslavia, Turkey 
would come, to the side of Bulgaria, So Musanov went to An- 
kara and France immediately, in order to express her dis- 
satisfaction, cancelled an order she had made of 8,000 

wagons of Bulgarian wheat to be sent to her Tunisian pro- 

4 
tectorate. 

Musanov was greatly impressed by the frie»dly 
demonstrations on his behalf of the Greek community of 
Istanbul. He sai<t he would like to establish as close a 
friendship with Greece, as the one established the year 
before between Turkey and Greece. The Soviet Union was in 
favor of such a Bulgarian-Greek rapprochement, in order to 
counterbalance the pro-French Little ^Entente pressure yppn 
the Balkans. 

However the French pressures on Bulgaria were so 
heavy that the Bulgarian-Greek-Turkish alliance could not 
be achieved. Instead King Boris III of Bulgaria was sum- 
moned to the Western capitals and he visited Paris and 
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London in the first half of September 1933. The French 
told him in Paris that if he did not ally himself with 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria would not get an important French 
loan. So, on his w.ay back, King Boris stopped on Septem- 
ber 18, his train in the Belgrade station, met with King 
Alexander of Yugoslavia, and decided not to continue Bul- 
garian efforts of a rapprochement with Turkey and Greece. 
In the meantime, France had persuaded England that a pos- 
sible compromise between the French and the English posi- 
tions in the Balkans, could consist in including Bulgaria 
into a Balkan Pact in which, not only Yugoslavia, but also 
Greece and Turkey would be present. Such a Balkan Pact 
would have a double advantage. First, it would include Tur- 
key into a Western inspired Pact and thus drive this coun- 
try away from the Soviet Union and second, it would include 
Bulgaria and thus limit French influence in this Pact. 

But in fact, the French game was much more subtle 
than it appeared. France in 1933-1934 completely deceived 
Bulgaria. First Paris did everything possible to stop Bul- 
garia into entering an alliance with Turkey and Greece by 
promissing her to include her in the Balkan Pact and then, 
when in February 1934 the Balkan Pact was signed between 
Yugoslavia, Rumania (both pro**French) , Greece and Turkey > 
all of a sudden Bulgaria was excluded from the pact, a 
fact which made London furious. 

By pushing Bulgaria to come to an agreement with 
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Yugoslavia, France not only succeeded in preventing the 
Bulgarian— Greek- Turkish rapprochement but also succeeded 
in scaring Greece and Turkey of a possible exclusive al- 
liance between Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and persuade them 
that it was ip their interest to enter into a Balkan Pact 
with Yugoslavia and Uumania that would exclude Bulgaria. 

As for the king of Yugoslavia, he had become 
accustomed with the idea of a Yugoslav-Bulgarian allian- 
ce and France had then to hurry, putting up the Balkan Pact 
before the Yugoslav government took too seriosly its il- 
lusions. A top secret diplomatic telegramme of 1934, in- 
forms us that "the king of Yugoslavia, a few days before 
the signature of the Balkan Pact had invited for supper 
the ministers of England and the United States. He told 
them openly that he was opposed to the Balkan Pact and 
that in his opinion, the efforts of Yugoslavia should at 
this time mainly concentrate on solving its differences 
with Bulgaria. But later, he declared to these two minis- 
ters that after a careful study of the Pact, he had ar- 
rived to the conclusion that its signing would not be de- 
trimental to Yugoslavia, This sudden change is attributed 

5 
to a French intervention". 

Thus Bulgaria had been utilized for the sake of 

a pact which excluded her and was turned against her. She 

was isolated and encircled. 
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4. Contradiction between the pro~Axis stand of 
th0 king of Bulgaria and the pro-ttussian stand of the Bui- 
garian People. ' 

In the interwar years and up to the middle of 
the 1930s, the two big powers that conflicted over the - 
Balkans were France and Italy. Only in the second half 
of the 1930s did England and Germany replace France and 
Italy for supremacy in this area. 

The two main clients of Italy in the Balkans were 
Albania and Bulgaria as opposed to the two main clients of 
France, Rumania and Yugoslavia. In a conversation, the 
King of Bulgaria, Boris III, had in Berlin, on March 1, ? 
1934 with the German minister of Foreign Affairs, von 
Neurath. Boris said that he was fed up of being treated * 

by iMussolini as a mere instrument of the Italian policy 

6 
against Yugoslavia. Boris's wife was a princess of the r 

reigning Italian family of King Vittorio-Emmanuele III. 

In fact this complaint of Boris to the Germans, was meant 

not of repelling Italian influence but of adding German 

support to the already Italian one. l 

On december 13, 1940, Hitler in his capacity 

of supreme commander of the German Army, signed operation 

"Marita" of invasion of Greece. But to invade Greece, the 

German Army had to cross Bulgaria. Already Germany had i 

occupied Rumania on October 11, 1940. So before signing 

operation "Marita" , Hitler, on November 12, received in 
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Berlin, the Soviet prime minister and minister of Foreign 
Affairs , Molotov. Hitler asked Molotov to let the German 
troops enter Bulgaria, Molotov not only refused but mena- 
ced Hitler that the Soviet Union would try to come to a 
direct agreement with Bulgaria even if such a Bulgarian- 
Soviet agreement displeased Germany* 

Then, immediately afterwards, on November 18, 
1940, Hitler asked King Boris of Bulgaria to come to see 
him. Hitler told him that he wanted to enter with his 
troops in Bulgaria, in order, with the help of the Bul- 
garians, "to attack Greece. Boris, as a pro-German was not 
against the idea but asked him not to proceed before 
March 1941. He also agreed to sign the German-Italian- 
Japanese Tripartite Pact of September 27, 1940, but only 
the day before the entering of the German troops on Bul- 
garian soil. 

Why was the King of Bulgaria so prudent to the 
point of displeasing Hitler? Because he knew very well 
that the Bulgarian people were not pro-German but pro- 
Russian. A proof of this was given when a few days later, 
the Soviet Government proposed to the Bulgarian government 
to sign a Bulgarian-Soviet Pact of Mutual Assistance. As 
soon as these news were known to the Bulgarian people it 
created in Bulgaria a big movement in favor of the Sovi- 
et Union. The Greek minister in Sofia, in December 1940, 
cabled to his government, that this Soviet proposal have 
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had in Bulgaria "an enormous echo to the point that from 
all quarters the king is flooded with recommendations to 
accept the proposal. The Russian friendship has been sti- 
mulated to such a point. . . that the friends of Great Bri~ 

tain (in Bulgaria) are worried, being afraid that the 

7 
scales might lean heavily in favor of Russia". 

Hitler pressed hard on King Boris and finally 
Boris agreed to authorize, Already by the end of Novem- ; 
ber 1940, special units of the German army to penetrate 
in Bulgaria secretly, wearing civil clothes, in order to 
set up, on the Bulgarian-Greek border, an anti-aircraft sys- 
tem of alert to prevent the eventuality of British air ^^ 
attacks from Greece against the oil wells of Rumania. 10M 

The gap between the King' and his people was 
such that even in the governmental circles of Sofia there ? 
was opposition to Germany. Thus, during a debate in the 
Bulgarian Parliament, the "Sobranie", on January 22, 1941, 
on the occasion of the discussion of a bill approving a - ; 
German-Bulgarian convention for the creation factories of 
sulphuric acid in Bulgaria, a government deputy rose to '& 
violently criticize the convention. He said Bulgaria wan- • ■ 
ted to remain independent and not bow to a German econo- 
mic protectorate. The deputies of the majority applauded i 

Q 

this criticism and finaly the bill did not pass. 

But the king- of Bulgaria was determined to col- 
laborate with Germany. So, on March 1, 1941, His prime mi~ 
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nister Bogdan Filov, signed in Vienna the Berlin tripar— 
tite Pact of September 27,1940* Bulgaria became the se- 
venth member of this Pact along with Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Hungary, Rumania and Slovakia* At the same moment 
King Boris authorized the German troops to enter offici- 
ally in Bulgaria and on April 6, 1941, Greece was inva- 
ded. 
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pa3HHTaiiie Ha cTpeMeaca Ha uapa #a H36erHe ynacTwe 
b^b BOHHaTa, Ha HeBepweTO My b OKOH^aTejiHaTa repMaH- 
CKa noSe^a h Ha TaKTHKaTa My a& npoTana h jiaBHpa, 
B Kpaa Ha KpaHmaTa h Ta3H HaAeatAa ocTaHa Hanpa3Ha. 
Cnea npHc^eAHHHBaHeTO kt>m naicTa, aHryraiicKaTa riitijio- 
Mau,Hfl ce onHTa fla ch o6hchh npHHHHHTe 3a pemeHweTO 
Ha ijapa, B xapaKTepa My ce otkph eAHaTO ot tax: 
HepewHTejiHOCTTa, cTpaxtT ot cMejiH neucTBun, xHTpy- 
BaHHHTa ca ro HanpaBH/tw 6e3noMomeH b oScTaHOBtca, 
KoraTO ca oe Hajiarajiw peuiHTejiHocT, cMejiocT h KaTe- 

rOpHIHOCT. Ha BTOpO MflCTO - aHTHKOMyHH3MT)T H aHTH- 

CbBeTH3MiiT Ha fi^JirapcKHfl MOHapx. CTpaxtT ot Soiime- 
BH3Ma - Tana PeH^eji onpeAejiauie e^un ot rjiaBHHTe 
MOTHBH, onpeAeJifliuw nojiHTHKaTa Ha Eopnc III npe3 
U.HJIOT0 My qapyBaHe. H Ha npecKOH$epeHUHHTa, ctoa 
OKOH^aTeJiHOTo cm 3aBpi>maHe b JIohaoh, Ha Bi>npoca: 
3anjo ijap Bopnc 3acTaHa Ha CTpaHaTa Ha repMaHHfl, 
PeHA©^ oTroBopw jiaKOHH^Ho: Opax^T ot Pycwa. 

B Kpaa Ha KpaumaTa, aHrJiHHCKHTe ycujiHH 3a 
npeAOTBpaTHBaHe y^acTHeTo Ha EtJirapH* b TpHCTpaH- 
HHfl naKT 3aBi>pmHxa c npoBa;i. EAHHCTBeHHHT pe3yjiTaT 
ot tax 6e r ne Te OKa3Baxa H3BecTH0 BJiHJiHHe Btpxy 
npaBHTejicTBOTO, KoeTO ce 6oeuie ot bochhh abhctbha 
B'bpxy QtyirapcKa TepHTopwa, ot anrsiviiicKW 6oM6apAHpoB- 
kh h HeyBepeHO b KpaftHaTa repMaHCKa nofieAa - ot 
oTMtiueHHeTo Ha AHrJiHH cJieA BOHHaTa. Eto 3auto h etc 
3anyiaxHTe ot JIohaoh, to onpaBAasaiue noyiHTHKaTa ch 
Ha npoTaKaHe u ce cTapaeme Aa H3jie3e Tana, *ie e 
OTCTi>nHJio HaKpaa npoTHB BOJiHTa ch, npeA HenpeoAO- 

JIHMHfl repMaHCKH HaTHCK. 
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F. CHAHY 
(USA) 



GEORGE EARLE IN SOFIA 



George H. Earle was Washington l s minister pleni- 
potentiary to Sofia from February 1940 until the declara- 
tion df war against the United States by Bogdan Filov's 
government in December 1941* Earle was born in Devon, Pen- 
nsylvania, outside Philadelphia, 5 December 1890, and gra- 
duated from Harvard University in 1906- Earle* a early car- 
eer was an association with his family's sugar mill, but he 
served as a naval officer during World War I* In 1933 he 
began his diplomatic and political career. As a Democrat 
from Pennsylvania, he was something of an oddity, since 
both his class and region would have .led him to be associ- 
ated rather with the Republican Party* However, his poli- 
tical fate was to be linked to another wealthy Democrat 
from the Northeast, his friend Franklin Roosevelt* 

Earle served as Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in the American embassy at Vienna in 1933- 

34, returning home to run for election as governor of Pen- 

2 
nsylvania. His victory marked the first time a Democratic 

candidate had won that post in fourty four years* In part 
the victory was undoubtedly due to the success and popula- 
rity of the "New Deal" of President Roosevelt, but for his 
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part Earle helped Roosevelt carry Pennsylvania in his 
landslide of 1936 - the first time a Democratic president 
tial candidate had won the state since the Civil War* Ear- 
le was an unsuccessful candidate for the United States Se- 
nate in 1938 , and was ineligible to run again for governor 
because of the provisions of Pennsylvania's constitution. 
Thus when he left office in 1939, he was without position. 
President Roosevelt rewarded him for his service by appoin- 
ting him Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to Bulgaria. 

When Earle assumed his post in Sofia, World War 
II had already begun in Europe, and Washington's public po- 
sition was one of friendly neutrality toward England and 
France. Earle regarded his assignment as one of trying to 

pursuade Bulgaria to remain neutral and outside the Ger- 

3 
man camp. His first dispatches to the State Department 

concerned the recent change in government which brought 
about the first cabinet of Bogdan Filov, as well as in- 
formation about the parliamentary debates focussing on 
the Speech from the Throne of 22 March 1940. 4 However, 
through most of 1940 the American embassy concerned it- 
self with rather routine matters - cultural and commer- 
cial interests, protecting the copyrights of American 
film companies in Bulgaria, colecting bills of firms do- 
ing business with Bulgarian customers, and reporting on 

5 
the events of the day. 
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Political concerns became of paramount importance 
in the fall of 1940 as the war approached the Balkans. On 
2 October 1940, Earle sent home a report of current events 
in which he described King Boris III as one who was deter- 
mined to be neutral but under great pro-German pressure 
from his military high command; sections of the foreign 
office, particularly Purvan Draganoy, then Bulgarian am-* 
bassador to Germany; and members of the royal family, in- 
cluding his brother and sisters and his father, the for- 
mer king Ferdinand, resident in Germany* Earle Characteri- 
ze 

zed the great mass of peasants and workers as pro-Russian* 

Other events indicated to Earle that the Filov 
government was turning rapidly to Berlin. He put much 
stock in the opinion of Walter Duranty, former "New York 

Times" foreign correspondent, who believed that this was 

7 
inevitable. Earle interpreted the anti-Semitic legislation, 

which the government introduced into the country for the 

first time, as a product of German pressure. He said of 

the Law for Protection of the Nation, "This is, of course, 

an effort of the government to placate Germany arird^represents 

the continuance of the present compulsory slide toward the 

Q 

Axis." Minister Earle believed erroneously that the king 
was not yet committed to the Third Reich and asked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, whom he said Boris admired, to send the 
king a congratulatory letter on the anniversary of his 
ascension to the throne, in the vain hope that this might 
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9 
have an effect on keeping the kingdom neutral* 

In January 1941 Prime Minister Filov made an 
important speech at Ruse on Bulgarian foreign policy, re** 
jecting foreign ideologies for Bulgaria including Natio- 
nal Socialism, Fascism, and Bolshevism* Earle reported the 
contents of the speech as well as the rumor that it was a 
costly political mistake by Filov. The American minister 
did not believe the latter, but reluctantly thought the 
king was behind it and believed the purpose was either to 
reject Soviet friendship offers at the time, including 
statements against the Axi^s so as not to appear one-sided; 
or to make it appear that a German occupation or march 

through the country (which indeed was about to occur) was 

10 
forced on Sofia rather than accepted willingly. 

The next month when Minister of Agriculture Ivan 
Bagrianov was forced out of power after attempting to 
build an anti-government agrarian following, Earle reflec- 
ted the confused contemporary Western opinion when he re~ 
ported to the State Department that the pro-German Bagria- 
nov was dismissed either because the king thought him too 

prominent or that his dismissal was simply a ploy and that 

11 
he would soon return a^s prime minister. 

After Bulgaria joined the Three-Power Pact on 

1 March 1941 and the British ambassador, Sir George Rendel, 

left Sofia; Earle remained as a major anti-Axis voice in 

the country. The American embassy looked after the inte«* 
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rests of Britain and countries which were conquered by the 

12 
"Wermacht". Earle's reports to the State Department com- 
mented with bitterness on the political events in the country. 
He also noted the resistance activities which began in the 
summer of 1941. 

Earle's reports to Washington were couched in 
blunt and frank language with a touch of naivite. For ex- 
ample he summed up his opinion of the special tax on Jews 

of July 1941 by calling it "pure disciminatory confisca- 

14 
tion". In the middle of the furious political activity 

of the fall of 1940, he congratulated President Roosevelt 

on his electoral victory for an unprecedented third term 

with a brief message that concluded "I am the happiest man 

15 
in Bulgaria". His flamboyant and extroverted personality 

was the gossip of polite Sofia society and scandalized the 

diplomatic community* His British counterpart, Kendel, re** 

ports in his memoirs that Earle bought a African cheetah 

from the Belgrade zoo, which he kept on a leash in his 

16 

apartment as a household pet* His association with the 
habitu&s of the Sofia night clubs ruptured his marriage. 

His wife unexpectedly left him during his term of service, 

17 
causing many problems for his protocol officer. His most 

celebrated extra-curricular activity occured in March of 
1941 when German troops were already present in the Bul- 
garian capital. Minister Earle would habitually tip the 
hands in the night clubs he frequented to play the popu~ 
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lar British war song, "Its a Long Way to Tipperary". On 
one occasion a German officer, shouting that they did not 
want anti-German music there, threw a bottle at him. Earle 

avoided the blow but retaliated in kind, injuring the of- 

18 
ficer and causing an international incident* 

Despite such outrageous behavior, his sincere 
anti-fascism earned him supporters as well as detractors* 
In the final analysis Earle was able to do little to dis- 
suade Sofia from entering into the disastrous alliance with 
the Axis. However, since even a more experienced and wiser 
diplomat would probably have failed as well, we cannot at- 
tribute his lack of success to his naivitfe and undiploma- 
tic behavior. On 13 December 1941, Sofia declared "symbo- 
lic war H with Washington and shortly thereafter Earle with 

19 
the rest of the American community left the country. 

■ 

Earle spent the war years as the assistant naval attach! at 
the American legation in Istanbul; in fact he was engaged 
in analyzing intelligence reports concerning Bulgaria. Af- 
ter the war he held several other political posts until his 

20 
retirement. He died in 1974. His service in Sofia, al- 
though only a brieff period of his career, represents an im- 
portant link in the chain of American—Bulgarian relations 
•over the past century. 
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